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PRINCE or ABISSINIA. 


CHAP. 1 
Defcription of a placard in a valley. 


E who OA liſten with credulity to ths 
whiſpers of fancy, and purſue with 
eagerneſs the phantoms of hope; who ex- 
pect that age will perform the promiſes of 
youth, and that the deficiencies of the pre: 
ſent day will be ſupplied by the morrow; at- 
tend to the hiſtory of Raſſelas prince of 
Abiſſinia. tl v. 8 


1 Recke 


of the Abiſſinian princes, was a ſpacious valley 


2 THE PRINCE OF 


Raſſelas was the fourth ſon of the mighty 
emperor, in whoſe dominions the Father of 
waters begins his courſe ; whoſe bounty 
pours down the ſtreams of plenty, and ſcat- 


ters over half the world the harveſts of 
Egypt. 


£ bk 


According to the cuſtom which has deſcen- 
ded from age to age among the monarchs of 
the torrid zone, he was confined in a private 
palace, with the other ſons and daughters of 
Abiſſinian royalty, till the order of ſucceſſion 
ſhould call him to the throne. 


The place, which the wiſdom or policy 
20 antiquity had deſtined for the reſidence 


in the kingdom of Amhara, ſurrounded on 
every ſide by mountains, of | which the 
fummits overhang the middle part. The 
only paſſage, by which it could be. entered, 

1 1 was 


ABIS SINIA. 3 
was a cavern that paſſed under a rock, of 
which it has long been diſputed whether it 
was the work of nature or of human induſ- 
try. The outlet of the cavern was conceal- 
ed by a thick wood, and the mouth which 
opened into the valley was cloſed with gates of 
iron, forged by the artificers of ancient days, 
ſo maſſy that no man could, without the help 
of engines, open or ſhut them. 


From the mountains on every ſide, rivu- 
lets deſcended that filled all the valley with 
verdure and fertility, and formed a lake in the 
middle, inhabited by fiſh of every ſpecies, and 
frequented by every fowl whom nature has 
taught to dip the wing in water, This lake 
diſcharged its ſuperfluities by a ſtream which 
entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
northern ſide, and fell with dreadful noiſe 
from precipice to precipice till it was heard 
no more. 5 


B 2 The 
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[ 'The ſides of the mountains were covered 
with trees, the banks of the brooks were di- 
verſified with flowers ; every blaſt ſhook ſpices 
from the rocks, and every month dropped 
fruits upon the ground. All animals that bite 
the graſs, or bruiſe the ſhrub, whether wild 
or tame, wandered in this extenſive circuit, 
ſecured from beaſts of prey by the mountains 
which confined them, On one part were 
flocks and herds feeding in the paſtures, on 
another all the beaſts of chaſe riſking in the 
lawns ; the ſpritely kid was bounding on rocks, 
the ſubtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and 
the ſolemn elephant repoſing in the ſhade. 
All the diverſities of the world were brought 
together, the bleſſings of nature were collec- 
ted, and its evils extracted and excluded. 


The valley, wide and fruitful, ſupplied its 
inhabitants with the neceſſaries of life, and all 
| delights and ſuperfluities were added at the an- 
nual viſit which the emperor paid his chil- 
" dren, when the iron gate was opened to 
the 


1 4 
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the ſound of muſick ; and during eight days 
every one that reſided in the valley was requi- 
red to propoſe whatever might contribute ta 
make ſecluſion pleaſant, to fill up the vacan- 
cies of attention, and leſſen. the tediouſneſs of 


time. Every deſire was immediately grant- 
ed. All the artificers of pleaſure were called 


to gladden the feſtivity ; the muſicians exert-, 
ed the power of harmony, and the dancers 
ſhewed their aQivity before the princes, in 
hope that they ſhould paſs their lives in this 
bliſsful captivity, to which theſe only were 
admitted whoſe performance was thought able 
to add novelty to luxury. Such was the ap- 
pearance of ſecurity and delight which this 
retirement afforded, that they to whom it 
was new always deſired that it might be per- 
petual ; and as thoſe, on whom the iron gate 
had once cloſed were never ſuffered to return, 
the effect of longer experience could not be 
known. Thus every year produced new 
ſchemes of delight, and new competitors for 
im priſonment. | 


p 
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The palace ſtood on an eminence, raiſed 
. about thirty paces above the ſurface of the 
lake. It was divided into many ſquares or 
courts, built with greater or leſs magnifi- 
cence, according to the rank of thoſe for 
whom they were deſigned. 'The roofs were 
turned into arches of maſſy ſtone, joined with 
a cement that grew harder by time, and the 
building ſtood from century to century, deri- 
ding the ſolſtitial rains and equinoctial hurri- 
canes, without need: of reparation, 


This houſe, which was ſo large as to be 
fully known to none but ſome ancient offi- 
cers, who ſucceſſively inherited the ſecrets of 
the place, was built as if ſuſpicion herſelf 
had dictated the plan. To every room there 
was an open and ſecret paſſage, every ſquare 
had a communication with the reſt, either 
from the upper ſtories by private galleries, or 
by ſubterranean paſſages from the lower apart- 


ments. Many of the columns had unſuſpected 


cavities, | 


ABIS SINIA. 7 
cavities, in whieh ſucceſſive monarchs repoſi- 
ted their treaſures. They then cloſed up the 
opening with marble, which was never to be 
removed but in the utmoſt exigencies of the 
kingdom ; and recorded their accumulations 
in a book which was itſelf concealed ina tow- 
er not entered but by the emperor, attend- 
ed by the prince who ſtood next in ſucceſſi- 


CHAP. IT. 


The diſcontent. of Raſſelas in the 
happy valley, © 


H ER E che ſons and davghters-of Abiſ- 
ſinia lived only to know the ſoft viciſſi- 
tudes of pleaſure. and repoſe, attended by all 
that were ſkilful to.delight, and gratified with 
whatever the ſenſes can enjoy. They Want 
dered in gardens of fragrance, and flept in the 
fortreſſes of ſecurity. E very art was prac- 
tiſed to make them pleaſed with their own. 
condition. The ſages who inſtructed them, 
told them of nothing but the miſeries 
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of publick life, and deſcribed all beyond the 
mountains as regions of calamity, where diſ- 


cord was always raging, and where man prey- 
ed upon man. 


To heighten their opinion of their own 
felicity, - they were daily entertained with 
ſongs, the ſubje& of which was the bappy 
valley. Their appetites were excited by fre- 
quent enumerations of different enjoyments, 
and revelry and merriment was the buſineſs of 
every hour from the dawn of morning to the 
cloſe of even. | 


| Theſe methods were generally ſucceſsful ; 
| few of theprinces had ever wiſhed to enlarge 
their bounds, but paſſed their lives in full con- 
viction that they had all within their reach 
that art or nature could beſtow, and pitied 
thoſe whom fate had excluded from this ſeat 
of tranquillity, as the ſport of chance, and 
the ſlaves of miſery. 


'Thus 
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Thus they roſe in the morning, and lay 
down at night, pleaſed with each other and 
with themſelves, all but Raſſelas, who, in 
the twenty- ſixth year of his age, began to 
withdraw himſelf from their paſtimes and 
aſſemblies, and to delight in ſolitary walks 
and ſilent meditation. He often ſat before ta- 
bles covered with luxury, and forgot to taſte 
the dainties that were placed before him: he 
roſe abruptly in the midſt of the ſong, and 
haſtily retired beyond the found of muſick. 
His attendants obſerved the change, and en- 
deavoured to renew his love of pleaſure: he 
neglected their endeavours, repulſed their 
invitations, and ſpent day after day on the 
banks of rivulets ſheltered with trees, where 
he ſometimes liſtened to the birds in the 
branches, ſometimes obſerved the fiſh play- | 
ing in the ſtream, and anon caſt his eyes up- | 
on the paſtures and mountains filled with ani- 
mals, of which ſome were biting the herbage, 
and ſome ſleeping among the buſhes, 
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This ſingularity of his humour made him 
much obſerved. One of the Sages, in whoſe 
converſation he had formerly delighted, fol- 
lowed him ſecretly, in hope of diſcovering 
the cauſe of his diſquiet. Raſſelas, who 
knew not that any one was near him, having 
for ſome time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
that were brouſing among the rocks, began 
to compare their condition with his own. 


« What,” ſaid he,“ makes the difference 
between man and all the reſt of the animal 
creation? Every beaſt that ſtrays beſide me 
has the ſame corporal neceſſities with myſelf ; 
he is hungry and crops the graſs, heis thir- 


1 ſty and drinks the ſtream, his thirſt and hun- 


ger are appeaſed, he is ſatisfied and ſleeps; 
he riſes again and is hungry, he is again fed 
and is at reſt. I am hungry and thirſty like 
him, but when thirſt and hunger ceaſe I am 
not at reſt ; I am, like him, pained with want, 
but am not, like him, ſatisfied with fulneſs. 


The 
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The intermediate hours are tedious and gloo- 
my; I long again to be hungry that I may 
again quicken my attention. The birds peck 
the berries or the corn, and fly away to the 
groves where they fit in ſeeming happineſs 
on the branches, and waſte their lives in tu- 
ning one unvaried ſeries of ſounds, © 1 likewiſe 
can call the lutaniſt and the finger, but the 
ſounds that pleafed me yeſterday weary me to 
day, and will grow yet more weariſome to- 
morrow. I can diſcover within me no power 
of perception which is not glutted with its 
proper pleaſure, yet I do not feel myſelf de- 
lighted. Man has ſurely ſome latent ſenſe for 
which this place affords no gratification, or 
he has ſome deſires diſtin from ſenſe, which 
muſt be ſatisfied before he can be happy. 0 


After this he lifted up his head, and ſeeing: 
the moon riſing, walked towards the palace. 
As he paſſed through the fields, and ſaw the 
animals around him, © Ye, ſaid he, are hap- 
py, and need not envy me that walk thus 
| among 
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among you, burthened with myſelf; nor do 
I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity; for it 
is not the felicity of man. I have many diſ- 
treſſes from which ye are free; I fear pain 
when J do not feel it; I ſometimes ſhrink at 
evils recollected, and ſometimes ſtart at evils 
anticipated : ſurely the equity of providence 
| has ballanced peculiar — with peculiar 
| enjoyments.” 


With obſervations like theſe the prince 
amuſed himſelf as he returned, uttering them 
with a plaintive voice, yet with a look that 
diſcovered him to feel ſome complacence in 
his own perſpicacity, and to receive ſome ſo- 
lace of the miſeries of life, from conſciouſneſs 
of the delicacy. with which he felt, and the 
eloquence with which he bewailed them. He 
mingled cheerfully in the diverſions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart 
was lightened.  - | 


ABISSINIA. 


— 


CHAP. I 


The wants of him that wants no» 
thing. 


N the next day his old inſtructor, 
imagining that he had now made him- 
ſelf acquainted with his diſeaſe of mind, was 
in hope of curing it by counſel, and officiouſ- 
ly ſought an opportunity of conference, which 
the prince having long conſidered him as one 
whoſe intellects were exhauſted, was not ve- 
ry willing to afford: Why, ſaid he, does 
this man thus intrude upon me; ſhall I be 
never ſuffered to forget thoſe lectures which 
pleaſed only while they were new, and to 
become new again muſt be forgotten?” He 
then walked into the wood, and compoſed 
himſelf to his uſual meditations 3; when, 
before his thoughts had taken any ſettled 
form, he perceived his purſuer at his fide, 
and was at firſt prompted by his impati- 
| ence 


14 THE PRINCE OF 
tience to go haſtily away ; but, being unwil- 
ling to offend a man whom he had once reve- 


renced and ſtill loved, he invited him to ſit 
down with him on the bank, 


The old man, thus encouraged, began to 
lament the change which had been lately ob- 
erved in the prince, and to enquire why he 
ſo often retired from the pleaſures of the 
palace, to lonelineſs and filence. © I fly 
from pleaſure, ſaid the prince, becauſe plea- 

ſure has ceaſed to pleaſe; I am lonely be- 

cauſe I am miſerable, and am unwilling to 
cloud with my preſence the happineſs of 


others.“ © You, Sir, ſaid the ſage, are the 


firſt who has complained of miſery in the 
bappy valley. I hope to convince you that 
Your complaints have no real cauſe. You 
are here in full poſſeſſion of all that the em- 
peror of Abiſſinia can beſtow ; here is nei- 
ther labour to be endured, nor danger to be 
dreaded, yet here is all that labour or danger 


can * Lock round and tell me which 
| of 
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of your wants is without ſupply : if you want 
nothing, how are you unhappy 2? 


« That I want nothing, ſaid the prince, or 


that I know not what I want, is the cauſe of 
my complaint; if I had any known want, I 
ſhould have a certain wiſh ; that wiſh would: 
excite endeavour, and I ſhould not then re- 
pine to ſee the ſun move ſo ſlowly towards 
the weſtern mountain, or lament when the 
day breaks and- ſleep will no longer hide me 
from myſelf. When I ſee the kids and the 
lambs chaſing one another, I fancy that I 
ſhould be happy if I had ſomething to pur- 
ſue. But, poſſeſſing . all that J can want, I 
find one day. and one hour exaQtly like an- 
other, except that the latter is ſtill more tedi- 
ous than the former. Let your experience 
inform me how the day may now ſeem as 
ſhort as in my childhood, while nature was 
yet freſh, and every moment ſhewed me what 
I never had obſerved before. I have already 
enjoyed too much; give me ſomething to 
deſire,” The 


Ls 
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The old man was ſurpriſed at this new ſpe- 
cies of affliction, and knew not what to re- 
ply, yet was unwilling to be ſilent. „ Sir, 
faid he, if you had ſeen the miſeries of the 
world, you would know how to value your 
preſent ſtate.” *© Now, ſaid the prince, you 
have given me ſomething to defire ; I ſhall 
long to ſee the miſeries of the world, ſince the 
ſight of them is neceſſary to happineſs.” 


% HAF. IV. 
The prince continues to grieve and 
muſe. 


T this time the ſound of muſick pro- 

claimed the hour of repaſt, and the 
converſation was concluded. The old man 
went away ſufficiently diſcontented to find 
that his reaſonings had produced the only 
concluſion which they were intended to 
prevent. But in the r of life, ſname 
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and grief are of ſhort duration; whether it 
be that we bear eaſily what we have borne 
long, or that, finding ourſelves in age leſs 
regarded, we leſs regard others; or, that 
we look with flight regard upon afffictions, 
to which we know that the hand of death f 13 
about to pub an end. 


| The prince, whole views were extended 
to a wider ſpace, could not ſpeedily quiet his 
emotions. He had been before terrified at 
the length of life which nature promiſed 
him, becauſe he conſidered that in a long 
time much muſt be endured; he now re- 
joiced in his youth, becauſe in many years 
much might be done. | 


This firſt beam of hope, that had been 
ever darted into his mind, rekindled youth 
in his cheeks, and doubled the luſtre of his 
eyes. He was fired with the deſire of doing 

ſomething, though he knew not yet with di- 
ſtinctneſs, either end or means. 


He 
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He was now no longer gloomy. and unſo- 
cial ; but, conſidering himſelf as maſter of a 
- ſecret ſtock of happineſs, which he could en- 
Joy only by concealing it, he affected to be 
buſy in all ſchemes of diverſion, and endea- 
voured to make others pleaſed with the ſtate 
of which he himſelf was weary. But plea- 
fures never can be ſo multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed; 
there were many hours, both of the night 
and day, which he could ſpend without ſuſ- 


picion in ſolitary thought. The load of life 
was much lightened : he went eagerly into 
the aſſemblies, becauſe he ſuppoſed the fre- 
quency of his preſence neceſſary to the 
ſucceſs of his purpoſes; he retired gladly to 
privacy, becauſe he had now a 1 of 
wee aps wats 


His chief amuſement was to picture to 
| himſelf that world which he had never ſeen ; 
to ne himſelf in various conditions; to be 
| entan- 
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entangled in imaginary difficulties, and to | 
be engaged in wild adventures : but his be- 
nevolence always - terminated his projects in 
the relief of diſtreſs, the detection of fraud, 
the defeat of oppreſſion, and the diffuſion of 
happineſs. 4] 


. Thus paſſed twenty months of the life of 
Raſſelas. He buſied himſelf fo intenſely in 
viſionary buſtle, that he forgot his real ſoli- 
tude; and, amidſt hourly preparations for 
the various incidents of human affairs, ne- 
glected to conſider by what means he en, 

mingle with mankind. | 


One day, as he was ſitting on a bank, he 
feigned to himſelf an orphan virgin robbed of 
her little portion by a treacherous lover, and 
crying after him for reſtitution and redreſs. 
So ſtrongly was the image impreſſed upon 
his mind, that he ſtarted up in the maid's 
defence, and ran forward to ſeize the plun- 
derer with all the eagerneſs of real purſuit. 

Fear 
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Fear naturally quickens the flight of guilt.” 
Raſſelas could not catch the fugitive with his 
utmoſt efforts; but, reſolving to weary, by 
perſeverance, him whom he could not ſur- 
paſs in ſpeed, he preſſed on till the foot of 
the mountain ſtopped his courſe. 


Here he recollected himſelf, and ſmiled at 
his own uſeleſs impetuoſity. Then raiſing 
his eyes to the mountain, © This, faid he, is 
the fatal obſtacle that hinders at once the en- 
joyment of pleaſure, and the exerciſe of vir⸗ 
tue. How long is it that my hopes and 
wiſhes have flown beyond this boundary of 

my life, which yet I never have attempted - 
to ſurmount l | 


Struck with this reflection, he fat down 
to muſe, and remembered, that ſince he firſt 
reſolved to eſcape from his confinement, ; 
the ſun had paſſed twice over him in his an- 
nual courſe, He now felt a degree of regret 
with which he had never been before ac- 

quainted. 
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quainted. He conſidered how much might 
have been done in the time which had 
paſſed, and left nothing real behind it. He 
compared twenty months with the life of 
man. In life, ſaid he, is not to be counted 
the ignorance of infancy, or imbecility of age. 
We are long before we are able to think, and 
we ſoon ceaſe from the power of acting. 
The true period of human exiſtence may be 
reaſonably eſtimated at forty years, of which 
I have muſed away the four and twentieth 
part. What I have loſt was certain, for I 
have certainly poſſeſſed it ; but of twenty 
months to come who can aſſure me? 


The conſciouſneſs of his own folly pierced 
him deeply, and he was long before he could 
be reconciled to himſelf. * The reſt of my 
time, ſaid he, has been loſt by the crime or 
folly of my anceſtors, and the abſurd inſti- 
tutions of my country ; I remember it with 
diſguſt, but without remorſe : but the months 
that have paſſed ſince new light darted into 


my 
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my ſoul, ſince I formed a ſcheme of reaſon- 
able felicity, have been ſquandered by my 
own fault. I have loſt that which can never 
be reſtored: I have ſeen the ſun riſe and ſet 
for twenty months, an idle gazer on the light 
of heaven : In this time the birds have left 
the neſt of their mother, and committed 
themſelves to the wocds and to the ſkies: the 
kid has forſaken the teat, and learned by de- 
grees to climb the rocks in queſt of inde- 
pendant ſuſtenance. I only have made no 
advances, but am till helpleſs and ignorant. 
The moon, by more than twenty changes, ad- 
moniſhed me of the flux of life; the ſtream 
that rolled before my feet upbraided my in- 
activity. I fat feaſting on intellectual luxury, 
regardleſs alike of the examples of the earth, 


and the inſtructions of the planets. Twenty 
months are paſt, who ſhall reſtore them !” 


„ 


| Theſe forrowful meditations faſtened upon 
his mind; he paſt four months in reſolving. 


to loſe no more time in idle reſolves, and was 
awakened 
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awakened to more vigorous exertion by hear- 
ing a maid, who had broken a porcelain cup, 
remark, that what cannot be repaired is not 
to be regretted. 


This was obvious; and Raſſelas reproach- 
ed himſelf that he had not diſcovered it, ha- 
ving not known, or not conſidered, how ma- 
ny uſeful hints are obtained by chance, and 
how often the mind, hurried by her own 
ardour to diſtant views, neglects the truths 
that lie open before her. He, for a few 
hours, regretted his regret, and from that 
time bent his whole mind upon the means of 
eſcaping from the * of happineſs, 


CHAP. V. 


The Prince meditates his 8 


E now found that it would be very 
difficult to effect that which it was 


very eaſy to ſuppoſe effected. When he 
looked 
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looked round about him, he ſaw himſelf con- 
fined by the bars of nature which had never 
yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
which none that once had paſſed it were ever 
able to return. He was now impatient as an 
eagle in a grate: He paſſed week after week 
in clambering the mountains, to ſee if there 
was any aperture which the buſhes might con- 
ceal, but found all the ſummits inacceſſible 
by their prominence. , The iron gate he de- 
ſpaired to open; for it was not only ſecured 
with all the power of art, but was always 

watched by ſucceſſive ſentinels, and was by its 

poſition expoſed to the perpetual obſervation 

of all the inhabitants. 


He then examined the cavern through 
which the waters of the lake were diſcharg- 
ed; and, looking down at a time when the 
ſun ſhone ſtrongly upon its mouth, he diſco- 
vered it to be full of broken rocks, which, 
though they permitted the ſtream to flow 
through many narrow paſſages, would ſtop 

-—_ any 
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any body of ſolid bulk. He returned diſcou- 
raged and dejected; but, having now known 
the bleſſing of hope, reſolved never to de- 
ſpair. | 


In theſe fruitleſs ſearches he ſpent ten 
months. The time, however, paſled chear- 
fully away: in the morning he roſe with new 
hope, in the evening applauded his own dili- 
gence, and in the night ſlept ſound after his 
fatigue. He met a thouſand amuſements 
which beguiled his labour, and diverſified his 
thoughts. He diſcerned the various inſtincts 
of animals, and properties of plants, and 
found the place replete with wonders, of which 
he purpoſed to ſolace himſelf with the con- 
templation, if he ſhould never be able to ac- 
compliſh his flight ; rejoicing that his endea- 
vours, though yet unſucceſsful, had ſupplied 
bin with a ſource of inexhauſtible _— > 


But his x: IT was not yet 
abated ; he reſolved. to obtain ſome know- 
VOI. I. C ledge 


— 
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ledge of the ways of men. His wiſh till 
continued, but his hope grew leſs. He cea- 


fed to ſurvey any longer the walls of his pri- 


ſon, and ſpared to ſearch by new toils for in- 
terſtices which he knew could not be found, 
yet determined to keep his deſign always in 
view, and lay hold on any N that time 
ſnould offer. 


C H bh P. VI. 
A 7 on the art of flying. 


MONG che artiſts that had been 
allured into the happy valley, to labour 


ſor the accommodation and pleaſure of its in- 


habitants, was a man eminent for his know- 
ledge of the mechanick powers, who had con- 


trived many engines both of uſe and recrea- 
tion. By a wheel, which the ſtream turned, 


he forced the water into a tower, whence it 


was diſtributed to all the apartments of the 


. He erected a pavilliqn in the gar- 
den, 
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den, around which he kept the air always cool 
by artificial ſnowers. One of the groves, 
appropriated to the ladies, was ventilated by 
fans, to which the rivulet that run through 
it gave a conſtant motion; and initruments of 


ſoft muſick were placed at proper diſtances, 
of which ſome playcd by the impulſe: of the 


| LY TY MX 


wind, and ſome by the power of the ſtream. 


This artiſt was ſoractimes viſited by Raſ- 
ſelas, who was pleaſed with every kind of 
knowledge, imagining that the time would 
come, when all his acquiſitions ſhould be of 


uſe to him in the open world, He came one 
day to amuſe himſelf in his uſual manner, and 


found the maſter buſy in Building a ſailing cha- 
riot: he ſaw that the deſign was practicable 
upon a level ſurface, and with expreſſions of 
great eſteem ſolicited its completion. The 
workman was pleaſed to find himſelf ſo mucli 
regarded by the prince, and reſolved to gain 
yet higher honours. „ Sir, ſaid he, you have 
ſeen but a ſmall part of what the mechanick 
C 2 ſciences 
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ſciences can perform. I have been long of 
opinion, that, inſtead of the tardy convey- 
ance of ſhips and chariots, man might uſe the 
ſwifter migration of wings; that the fields of 
air are open to knowledge, and that only ig- 
norance and idleneſs need GRO upon the 
ground.” 


This hint rekindled the prince's deſire of 
Paſſing the mountains; and having ſeen what 
the mechaniſt had already performed, he was 


willing to fancy that he could do more 


yet reſolved to enquire further before he fuf- 
fered hope to afflict him by diſappoint- 
ment. I am afraid, ſaid he to the artiſt, 
that your imagination prevails over your 
ſkill, and that you now tell me rather what 
you wiſh than what you know. Every ani- 
mal has his element aſſigned him; the birds 
have the air, and man and beaſts the earth.” 
& 80, replied the mechaniſt, . fiſhes have the 
water, in which yet beaſts can ſwim by 
nature, and men by art. He that can 

y | ſwing 
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ſwim needs not deſpair to fly : to ſwim is to 
fly in a groſſer fluid, and to fly is to ſwim in a 
ſubtler. We are only to proportion our 
power of reſiſtance to the different denſity 


of the matter through which we are topals. 
You will be neceſſarily upborne by the air, if 


you can renew any impulſe upon it, faſter than 
the air can recede from the preſſure.” 


„ But the exerciſe of ſwimming, ſaid the 
prince, is very laborious ; the ſtrongeſt limbs 
are ſoon wearied ; I am afraid the act of fly- 
ing will be yet more violent, and wings will 
be of -no great uſe, unleſs we can fly further 
than we can ſwim.” | 


The labour of riſing from the ground, 
 faid the artiſt, will be great, as we ſee it in 
the heavier domeſtick fowls; but, as we 
mount higher, the earth's attraction, and the 
body's gravity, will be gradually diminiſhed, 
till we ſhall arrive at a region where the 
man will float in the air without any ten- 


C 3 dency 
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dency to fall: no care will then be neceſſary, 
but to move forwards, which the gentleſt 
impulſe will effect. You, Sir, whoſe curt- 
oſity is ſo extenſive, will eafily conceive with 
what pleaſure a philoſopher, furniſhed with 
wings, and hovering in the ſky, would ſee 
the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling be- 
neath him, and preſenting to him ſucceſſive- 
l ly, by its diurnal motion, all the countries 
ll within the ſame parallel, How muſt it amuſe 
ll the pendent ſpectator to ſee the moving ſcene 
ol land and ocean, cities and defarts! To ſut- 
vey with equal ſecurity the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle; mountains infeſted 
by barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened 
by plenty, and lulled by peace How eaſily 
'ſhall we then trace the Nile through all his 
paſſage ; paſs over todiſtant regions, and ex- 
amine the face of nature from one extremity 
of the earth to the other !” 


* All 
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4 All this, ſaid the prince, is much to be 
deſired, but I am afraid that no man will be 
able to breathe in theſe regions of ſpeculation 
and tranquillity. I have been told, that re- 
ſpiration is difficult upon lofty mountains, yet 
from theſe precipices, though ſo high as to 
produce great tenuity of the air, it is very ' 

eaſy to fall: and I ſuſpect, that from any 
height, where life can be ſupported, there 
may be danger of too quick deſcent,” | 


&« Nothing, replied the artiſt, will ever be 
attempted, if all poſſible objections muſt be 
firſt overcome. If you will favour my project, 

I will try the firſt flight at my own hazard. I 
have conſidered the ſtructure of all volant 
animals, and find the folding continuity of 
the bat's wings moſt eaſily accommodated 
to the human form. Upon this model I ſhall 
begin my taſk to morrow, and in a year ex- 
| peto tower into the air beyond the malice 
or purſuit of man. But I will work only on 
C 4 this 
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this condition, that the art ſhall not be di- 


vulged, and that you ſhall not require me to 
make wings for any but ourſelves.“ 


Ra. Why, faid Raſſelas, ſhould you envy 
others ſo great an advantage ? All ſkill 
| ought to be exerted for univerſal good; every 
man has owed much to others ; and ought to 
| Tepay the kindneſs that he bas received.” 


4 Tf men were all virtuous, returned the 
artiſt, I ſhould with great alacrity teach 
them all to- fly. But what would be the 
ſecurity of the good, if the bad could at 
pleaſure invade them from the ſky ? Againſt 
an army failing through the clouds, neither 
walls, nor mountains, nor ſeas, could af- 
ford any ſecurity. A flight of northern ſa- 

vages might hover in the wind, and light at 
once with irreſiſtible violence upon the ca- 
| pital of a fruitful region that was rolling 
under them. Even this valley, the retreat 
of princes, the abode of happineſs, might 
1-4; 4 ] de 
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be violated by the ſudden deſcent of ſome of 
the naked nations that ſwarm on the coaſt of 
the ſouthern ſea,” 


* 


The prince promiſed ſecrecy, and waited 
for the performance, not wholly. hopeleſs of 
ſucceſs. He viſited the work from time to 
time, obſerved its progreſs, and remarked 
the ingenious contrivances to facilitate mo- 
tion, and unite levity with ſtrength. The 
artiſt was every day more certain, that he 
ſhould leave vultures and eagles behind him, 
and the contagion of his confidence ſeized 
upon the prince. 


In a year the wings were finiſhed, and, 
on a morning appointed, the maker appear- 
ed furniſhed for flight on a little promonto- 
ry: he waved his pinions a while to gather 
air, then leaped from his ſtand, and in 
an inſtant dropped into the lake. His 
wings, which were of no uſe in the airy 
ſuſtained him in the water, and the prince 

* C 5 drew 
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drew him to land, half dead with terror and 


vexation. 


c HAP. vn. 


The prince finds a man of learning; 


T H E prince was not much afflicted by 
this diſaſter, having ſuffered himſelf to 
hope for a happier event, only becauſe he had 

no other means of eſcape in view. He ſtill 
perſiſted in his deſign to leave the happy val - 
ley by the firſt opportunity. 


His imagination was now at a ſtand; he 
had no proſpect of entering into the world; 
and, notwithſtanding all his endeavours to ſup- 
port himſelf, diſcontent by degrees preyed 
upon him, and he began again to loſe his 
thoughts. in ſadneſs, when the rainy ſeaſon, 
which in theſe countries is periodical, made 
It inconvenient to wander in the woods. 


o 
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The rain continued longer and with more 
violence than had been ever known : the 
clouds broke on the ſurrounding mountains, 
and the torrents ſtreamed into the plain on 
every ſide, till the cavern was too narrow to 
diſcharge the water. The. lake overflowed 
its banks, and all the level of the valley was 
covered with the inundation. 'The eminence 
on which the palace was built, and ſome other 
ſpots of riſing ground, were all that the eye 
could now diſcover. The herds and flocks 
left the paſtures, and both the wild beaſts and 
the tame retreated to the mountains. 


This inundation confined all the princes to 
domeſtick amuſements, and the attention of 
Raſſelas was particularly ſeized by a poem, 
which Imlac recited, upon the various condi- 

tions of humanity. He commanded the poet 
to attend him in his apartment, and recite 
his verſes a ſecond time; then entering in- 

1⁰ familiar talk, he thought himſelf happy 

* in 
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in having found a man who knew the world 
ſo well, and could fo Kkilfully paint the ſcenes 
of life, He afked a thou fand queſtions about 
things, to which, though common to all other 
-mortals, his confinement from childhood had 
kept him a ſtranger. The poet pitied his ig- 
norance, and loved his curioſity, and enter- 
tained him from day to day with novelty and 
inſtruction, ſo that the prince regretted the 
neceſſity of ſleep, and longed till nen. 
ing hound renew us Fn 


As Shy! were Gtting: together, the prince 
commanded Imlac to relate his hiſtory, and 
to tell by what accident he was forced, or by 
what motive induced, to cloſe his life in the 
happy valley. As he was going to begin his 
narrative, Raſſelas was called to a concert, 
and obliged to reſtrain his _ till the 
"evening; 


ee r 


CHAP. vn. 
The hiſtory of Imlac. 


THE cloſe of the 4 , i cis 
of the torrid zone, the only ſeaſon of 
diverſion and entertainment, and it was there- 
fore mid-night before the muſick ceaſed, and 
the princeſſes retired. Raſſelas then called 


for his companion and required him to begin 
_ the rx of his life. 


, > 


a Sir, faid Imlac, my hiſtory will not be 
long : the life that is devoted to knowledge 
paſſes ſilently away, and is very little diverſifi- 
ed by events. 'To talk in public, to think in 
ſolitude, to read and to hear, to inquire, and 
| anſwer inquiries, is the buſineſs of a ſcholar. 
He wanders about the world without pomp or 
terror, and is neither known nor valued but 
by men like himſelf, 


24 
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I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, 
at no great diſtance from the fountain of the 
Nile. My father was a wealthy merchant, 


and traded between the inland countries of 
Africk and the ports of the red ſea. He was 
honeſt, frugal, and diligent, but of mean ſen- 
timents, and narrow comprehenſion: he de- 


ſired only to be rich, and to conceal his 


riches, leſt he ſhould be ſpoiled by the gover- 
Nors of the province.” : 


« Surely, ſaid the prince, my father muſt 
be negligent of his charge, if any man in his 


dominions dares take that which belongs to 


another. Does he not know that kings are ac- 


countable for injuſtice permitted as well as 
done? If I were emperor, not the meaneſt 
of my ſubjects ſhould be oppreſſed with im- 
punity. My blood boils when I am told that a 
_ merchant durſt not enjoy his honeſt gains, 
for fear of loſing by the rapacity of pow 


er. Name the governor who robbed 
=T the 
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the people, that I may declare oy crimes to 
the emperor,” 


4 Sir, ſaid Imlac, your ardour is the natu- 
ral effect of virtue animated by youth: the 
time will come when you will acquit your 
father, and perhaps hear with leſs impatience 
of the governor. Oppreſſion is, in the Abif- 
ſinian dominions, neither frequent nor tole- 
rated; but no form of government has been 
yet diſcovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination ſuppoſes 
power on one part and ſubjection on the 
other; and if power be in the hands of men, 
it will ſometimes be abuſed. The vigilance 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate may do much, but 
much will ſill remain undone. He can never 


know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can ſeldom puniſh all that he knows.” = 


This, faid the prince, I do not under- 


ſtand, but I had rather hear thee than cup 
Contipuc thy narration.” 


* My 
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! 


e My er, proceeded "= thy originally 
intended that I ſhould have no other educa- 
tion, than ſuch as might qualify me for com- 
merce; and diſcovering i in me great ſtrength 
of memory, and quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
often declared his hope, that I ſhould be ſome 
time the richeſt man in Abiſſinia,” - 


1 4 Why, faid the prince, did thy father de- 
fire the increaſe of his wealth, when it was 
already greater than he durſt diſcover or en- 

F joy I am unwilling to doubt thy ,veracity, 
| yet inconſiſtencies cannot both be true“ 


ac 1 nconſiſtencies, anſwered Imlac, cannot 
both be right, but, imputed to man, they 
may both be true. Yet diverſity i is not in- 
conſiſtency. My father might expect a time 
of greater ſecurity. However, ſome deſire is 
neceſſary to keep life in motion, and he, whoſe 
real wants are r muft admit thoſe of 


| „ This 
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„. ſaid the prince, I can in ſome mea- 
| ſure conceive, I repent that I interrupted 
: thee,” 6 


« With this hope, proceeded Imlac, he 
' ſent me to ſchool; but when I had once found 
the delight of knowledge, and felt the plea- 
ſure of intelligence and the pride of inven- 
tion, I began ſilently to deſpiſe riches, and 
determined to diſappoint the purpoſe of my 
| father, whoſe groſſneſs of conception raiſed 
my pity. I was twenty years old before his 
tenderneſs would expoſe me to the fatigue of 
travel, in which time I had been inſtructed, 
by ſucceſſive maſters, in all the literature of 
my native country. As eyery hour taught me 
ſomething new, I lived in a continual courſe 
of gratifications; but, as I advanced towards 
' manhood, I loſt much of the reverence with 
which I had been uſed to look on my inſtruc- 
tors ; becauſe, when the leſſon was ended, I 
did not find them wiſer or better than com- 
mon men. $3366 nnue nb - -, an 
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At length my father refolved to initiate 
me in commerce, and, opening one, of his 
ſubterranean treaſuries, counted out ten thou- 
ſand pieces of gold. This, young man, ſaid 
he, is the ſtock with which you muſt nego- 
ciate, I began with leſs than the fifth part, 
and you ſee how diligence and parſimony have 
increaſed it. This is your own to waſte or to 
improve. If you ſquander it by negligence 
or caprice, you muſt wait for my death be- 
fore you will be rich: if, in four years, you 
double your ſtock; we will thenceforward let 
| ſubordination ceaſe, and live together as 
friends and partners ; for he ſhall always be 
equal with me, who is equally ſkilled in the 
art of growing rich. N N 


« We laid our money upon TRE , con- 
cealed in bales of cheap goods, and travelled 
to the ſhore of the red ſea, When I caſt my 
| eye on the expanſe of waters, my heart bound- 
* like that of a priſoner eſcaped. I felt an 


unextinguiſhable 
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unextinguiſhable curioſity kindle in my 
mind, and reſolved to ſnatch this opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the manners of other na- 


tions, and of learning ſciences unknoun in 
Abiſſinia. 


« I remembered that my father had obliged 
me to the improvement of my ſtock, not by 
a promiſe which I ought not to violate, but 
by a penalty which T was at liberty to incur, 
land therefore determined to gratify my pre- 
dominant deſire, and by drinking at the 
-fountains of knowledge, to quench the thirſt 
of curioſity, | 
1560 As T was ſippoled to trade without con- 
nexion with my father, it was ealy- for me do 
become acquainted with the maſter of A ſhip, 
and procure a paſſage to ſome other county. | 
I had no motives of choice to regulate my 
voyage; it was ſufficient for me that, where. 


ever ! wandered, I ſhould ſee a country-which 
* 1 had 
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I had not ſeen before. I therefore entered a 
' ſhip bound for Surat, having left a letter for 
my father declaring my intention. 


CHAP. IX. 


The hiſtory of Imlac continued. 


HEN I firſt entered upon the world 
: of waters, and loſt ſight of land, I 
looked round about me with pleaſing terror, 
and thinking my foul enlarged by the bound- 
leſs proſpect, imagined that I could gaze 
round for ever without ſatiety . but, in a 
_ ſhort time, I grew weary of looking on bar- 
ren uniformity, where I could only ſee again 
what I had already ſeen. I then deſcended 
into the ſhip, amd doubted for a while whe- 
ther all my future pleaſures would not end 

_ like this in diſguſt and diſappointment. Vet, 
ſurely, ſaid I, the ocean and the land are very 
different; the only variety of water is reſt 
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and motion, but the earth has mountains 
and vallies, deſarts and cities: it is inhabit- - 
ed by men of different cuſtoms and con- 
trary opinions; and I may hope to find 
variety in life, though I ſhould miſs it in 
Nature. andy it 


c With this hope I quieted my mind, 
and amuſed myſelf during the voyage ; ſome- 
times by learning from the ſailors the art of 
navigation, which I have never practiſed, 
and ſometimes by forming ſchemes for my 
conduct in different ſituations, in not one of 
which I have been ever placed. 


I was almoſt weary of my naval amuſe- 
ments when we landed ſafely at Surat. I fe- 
cured my money, and purchaſing ſome com- 
modities for ſhow, joined myſelf to a caravan © 
that was paſſing into the inland country, My . 
companions, for ſome reaſon or other, con- 
jeQuring that I was rich, and by my inquiries 
and admiration, finding that I was ignorant, E 
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conſidered me as a novice whom they had a 
right to cheat, and who. was to learn at the 
uſual expence the art of fraud. They ex- 
poſed me to the theft of ſervants, and exac- 
tion of officers, and ſaw me plundered upon 
falſe pretences, without any advantage to 
themſelves, but that of rejoicing in the ſupe- 


riority of their own knowledge.“ 


Stop a moment, ſaid the prince, is there 
ſuch depravity in man, as that he ſhould in- 
jure another without benefit to himſelf? I 
can eaſily conceive that all are pleaſed with ſu- 
periority: but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, which, being neither your crime 
nor. your folly, could afford them no reaſon 
to applaud themſelves; and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they 
might as effeQually have ſhewn by warns. 
yous: as betraying. you,” 


ay 


« Pride, faid Imlac, is ſeldom delicate, it 
will pleaſe itſelf with very mean advan- 
tages 3 
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tages ; and envy feels not its own happineſs, 

but when it may be compared with the 

miſery of others. 'They were my enemies. 
becauſe they thought me rich, and my op- 
preſſors becauſe they deli ghted ta 1 me 
weak. Fer ; 


cc Proceed, ſaid the prince: I doubt not 
of the facts which you relate, but imagine 
that you impute them to miſtaken motives.” 


« In this company, ſaid Imlac, I arrived 
at Agra, the capital of Indoſtan, the city 
in which the great Mogul commonly re- 
ſides. I applied myſelf to the language of 
the country, and in a few months was able to 
converſe with the learned men; ſome of 
eaſy and communicative; ſome were unwil- 

| ling to teach another, what they had with 
difficulty learned themſelves; and ſome ſhew- 
ed that the end of their ſtudies was to gain 
the dignity of inſtructing. | 


c«c To 
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& To the tutor of the young princes I re- 
commended myſelf ſo much, - that I was pre- 
ſented to the emperor as a man of uncom- 
mon. knowledge. The emperor aſked me 
many queſtions concerning my country and 
my travels; and though I cannot now re- 
colle& any thing that he uttered above the 
power of a common man, he diſmiſſed me, 
aſtoniſhed at his wiſdom, and enamoured of 
his goodneſs. 


„ My credit was now ſo high, that the 
merchants, with whom I had travelled, ap- 
plied to me for recommendations to the la- 
dies of the court. I was ſurprized at their 
confidence of ſolicitation and gently. reproach- 
ed them with their practices on the road. 
They heard me with: cold indifference, and 
ſhewed no tokens of ſhame or ſorro r. 

They then urged their requeft. with 
the offer of a bribe; - but what I would not 

. do 
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do for kindneſs I would not do for money ; 
and refuſed them, not becauſe they had injured 
me, but becauſe I would not enable them 
to injure others; for I knew they would 
have made uſe of my credit to cheat thoſe 
who ſhould buy their wares, e 


« Having reſided at Agra, till there was 
no more to be learned, I travelled into Per- 
ſia, where I ſaw many remains of ancient 
magnificence, and obſerved many new ac- 
.commodations of life. The Perſians are a 
nation eminently ſocial, and their aſſem- 
blies afforded me daily opportunities of re- 
marking characters and manners, and of tra- 
cing human nature through all its variations. 


C From Perſia I paſſed'into Arabia, where 
I ſaw a nation. at once paſtoral and warlike ; 
who live without any ſettled * habitation ; 
whoſe only wealth is- their, flocks and herds ; 
and who have yet carried on, through all 
ages, an hereditary war with all mankind, 
Tot. L D though 
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though they neither covet nor envy their 
poſſeſſions. 


CHAP. X. 


Imlac's hiſtory continued. A diſſer- 
; tation upon poetry. 


| HERE VER 1 went, I found that 
Poetry was conſidered as the higheſt 
learning, ard regarded with a veneration 
ſomewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to the Angelick Nature. And it 
yet fills me with wonder, that, in almoſt all 
countries, the moſt ancient poets are conſider- 
ed as the beſt: whether it be that every 
other kind of knowledge is an acquiſition 
gradually attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once; or that the firſt poetry of 
every nation ſurpriſed them as a novelty, 
and retained the credit by conſent which it 
received by. accident at firſt: or whether the 
province of poetry is to deſcribe Nature 

and 


. 
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and Paſſion, which are always the ſame, and 
the firſt writers took poſſeſſion of the moſt 
ſtriking objects for deſcription, and the moſt 
probable occurrences for fiction, and left no- 
thing to thoſe that followed them, but tran- 
ſcription of the ſame events, and new combi- 
nations of the ſame images. Whatever be 
the reaſon, it is commonly obſerved that the 
early writers are in poſſeſſion of nature, and 
their followers of art : that the firſt excel in 
ſtrength and invention, and the latter in ele- 
gance and refinement. | = 


J was deſirous to add my name to this 
illuſtrious fraternity. I read all the poets of 
Perſia and Arabia, and was able to repeat 
by memory the volumes that are ſuſpended 
in the moſque of Mecca. But I ſoon found 
that no man was ever great by imitation. 
My deſire of excellence impelled me to trans- 
fer my attention to nature and to life. Na- 
ture was to be my ſubje&, and men to be 
. my 
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my auditors : I could never deſcribe what! 
Had not ſeen : I could not hope to move thoſe 
with delight or terror, whoſe intereſts and 
opinions I did not underſtand. 


Being now reſolved to be a poet, I ſaw 
every thing with a new purpoſe ; my ſphere 
of attention was ſuddenly magnified : no kind 
of knowledge was to be overlooked.' I rang- 
ed mountains and deſerts for images and re- 
ſemblances, and pictured upon my mind every 
tree of the foreſt and flower of the valley. Job- 
ſerved with equal care the crags of the rock 
and the pinnacles of the palace, Sometimes 
I wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, 
and ſometimes watched the changes of the 
ſummer clouds. To'a poet nothing can be 
uſeleſs. Whatever is beautiful, and what- 
ever is dreadful, muſt be familiar to his ima- 
gination : he muſt be converſant with all that 
is awfully vaſt or elegantly little. The 
plarits of the garden, the animals of the wood, 
the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the 


ſky, 
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ſky, muſt all concur to ſtore his mind with in- 
exhauſtible variety: for every idea is uſeſul 
for the inforcement or decoration of moral 
or religious truth; and he, who knows moſt, 
will have moſt power of diverſifying his ſcenes, 
and of gratifying his. reader with remote allu- 
ſions and unexpected inſtruction. 


« All the appearances. of nature I was 
therefore careful to ſtudy, and every country 
which I have ſurveyed has contributed ſome- 
thing to my poetical powers.” 


© Info wide a ſurvey, ſaid the prince, you 
muſt ſurely have left much unobſerved. 1 
have lived, till now, within the circuit of 
theſe mountains, and yet cannot walk abroad 
without the ſight of ſomething which 1 had 
never beheld before, or never heeded.” 


The buſineſs of a poet, faid Imlac, is 
to examine, not the individual, but the ſpe- 
D 3 cies; 
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cies; to remark general properties and large 
appearances : he does not number the ftreaks 
of the tulip, or deſcribe the different ſhades 
in the verdure of the foreſt. He is to exhi- 
bit in his portraits of nature ſuch prominent 
and ſtriking features, as recal the original to 
every mind; and muft neglect the minuter 
diſcriminations which one may have remark- 
ed, and another have negleQed, for thoſe 
characteriſtics which are alike obvious to vi- 
gilance and careleſſneſs. 


&« But the knowledge of nature is only half 
the taſk of a poet; he muſt be-acquainted 
likewiſe with all the modes of life. His cha- 
rater requires that he eſtimate the happineſs 
and miſery of every condition ; obſerve the 
power of all the paſſions in all their eombi- 
nations, and trace the changes of the human 
mind as they are modified by various inſti- 
tutions and accidental influences of climate or 


_ cuſtom, from the ſpritelineſs of infancy to 
the 
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the deſpondence of decrepitude. He muſt 


diveſt himſelf of the prejudices of his age 


of country; he muſt conſider right and wrong | 
in their abſtracted and invariable ſtate ; he 
muſt diſregard preſent laws and opinions, and 
r.ſe to general and tranſcendental truths, 
which will always be the ſame : he muſt there- 
fore content himſelf with the flow progreſs 
of his name ; contemn the applauſe of his 
own time, and commit his claims to the ju- 
ſtice of poſterity, He muſt write as the in- 
terpreter of nature, and the legiſlator of man- 
kind, and conſider himſelf as prefiding over 
the thoughts and manners of ſucceſſive gene- 
rations; as a being ſuperior to time and place. 
His labour is not yet at an end: he muſt know 
many languages and many ſciences; and, that 
his ſtile may be worthy of his thoughts, muſt, 
by inceſſant practice, familiarize to himſelf 
every delicacy of ſpeech and grace of har- 
mony.“ | | 


Da CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Imlac's narrative continued. A hint 
| on pilgrimage. 


TMLAC now felt the enthuſiaſtic fit, 

and was proceeding to aggrandize his 
own profeſſion, when the prince cried out, 
6 Enough ! Thou haſt convinced me, that 
no human being can ever be a poet. Proceed 
now with thy narration.” 


. © To be a poet, ſaid Imlac, is indeed very 
difficult. So difficult, returned the prince, 
that I will at preſent hear no more of his la- 
bours. Tell me whither you went when you 
had ſeen Perſia.” 


From Perſia, ſaid the poet, I travelled 
through Syria, and for three years reſided in 
Paleſtine, where I converſed with great 


numbers of the northern and weſtern nations 
=; of 
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of Europe; the nations which are now in 
poſſeſſion of all power and all knowledge; 
whoſe ar mies are irreſiſtible, and whoſe fleets 
command the remoteſt parts of the globe. 
When J compared theſe men with the natives 
of our own kingdom, and thoſe that ſurround 
us, they appeared almoſt another order of be- 
ings. In their countries it is difficult to wiſh 
for any thing that may not be obtained: a 
thouſand arts, of which we never heard, are 

continually lahouting for their convenience 
and pleaſure ; and whatever their own cli- 
mate had _ them, 1s _— by their 


commerce.” 


By what means, ſaid the prince, are the 
Europeans thus powerful? or why, ſince they 
can ſo eaſily viſit Aſia and Africa for trade- or 
conqueſt, cannot the Aſiaticks and Afri- 
cans invade their coafts, plant colonies in their 
ports, and give Jaws to their natural princes ? 
The ſame wind that carries them back would 
bring us thither,” _ 


D 5 (s They : 
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6 They are more powerful, Sir, than we, 
anſwered Imlac, becauſe they are wiſer; 
knowledge will always predominate over 1g- 
norance, as man governs the other animals. 
But why their knowledge is more than ours, 
I know not what reaſon can be given, but the 
unſearchable will of the Supreme Being.” 


F be able to viſit Paleſtine, and mingle with 
this mighty confluence of nations ? Till that 
happy moment ſhall arrive, let me fill up the 
time with ſuch repreſentations as thou canſt 
give me. I am not ignorant of the motive 
that aſſembles ſuch numbers in that place, and 
cannot but conſider it as the center of wiſ- 
dior and piety, to which the beſt and wiſeſt 
men of every land muſt be continually reſort- 


ing ; 


| | „When, faid the prince with a ſigh, ſhalt 
| 


There are ſome nations, ſaid Imlac, that 
* fend few viſitants to Paleſtine; for many nu- 
merous 
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merous and learned ſects in Europe, concur to 
cenſure pilgrimage as ſuperſtitious, or deride 
it as ridiculous,” | 


« You know, ſaid the prince, how little 
my life has made me acquainted with diverſi- 
ty of opinions : it will be too long to hear 
the arguments on both ſides ; you, that have 
conſidered them, tell me the reſult.” 


&« Pilgrimage, ſaid Imlac, like many other 
acts of piety, may be reaſonable or ſuperſtiti- 
ous, according to the principles upon which it 
is performed. Long journeys in ſearch of 
truth are not commanded. Truth, ſuch as 
is neceſſary to the regulation of life, is always 
found where it is honeſtly ſoight. Change 
of place is no natural cauſe of the increaſe of 
piety, for it inevitably produces diſſipation of 
mind. Yet, ſince men go every day to view 
the places where great aCtions have been per- 
formed, and return with ſtronger impreſſions 
of the event, curioſity of the ſame kind' may 
naturally 
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naturally diſpoſe ts to view that country, 
whence our religion had its beginning; and 


I believe no man ſurveys thoſe awful ſcenes 
without ſome confirmation of holy reſoluti- 


ons. That the Supreme Being may be more 


eaſily propitiated in one place than in another, 
is the dream of idle ſuperſtition; but that 
ſome places may operate upon our own minds 
in an uncommon manner, is an opinion which 
hourly experience will juſtify. He who ſup- 
Poſes that his vices may be more ſucceſsfully 


combated in Paleſtine, will, perhaps, find 
himſelf miſtaken, yet he may go thither with- 


out folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, diſhonours at once his rea- 


a and religion,” 


ce Theſe, ſaid the prince, are ae 


diſtinctions. I will conſider them another 
time. What have you found to be the effect 


of knowledge? Are hae, nations happier 
than we? ? 


6 There 
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There is ſo much infelicity, ſaid the 
poet, in the world, that ſcarce any man has 
leiſure from his own diſtreſſes to eſtimate the 
comparative happineſs of others. Knowledge 
is certainly one of the means of pleaſure, as 
is confeſſed by the natural deſire which every 
mind feels of increaſing its ideas. Ignorance 
is mere privation, by which nothing can be 
produced: it is a vacuity in which the ſoul fits 
motionleſs and torpid for want of attraction; 
and, without knowing why, we always rejoice 
when we learn, and grieve when we forget. 
I am therefore inclined to conclude, that, if 
nothing counteracts the natural conſequence 
of learning, we grow more happy as our 
minds take a wider range. 


* In enumerating the particular comforts 
of life we ſhall find many advantages on 
the ſide of the Europeans. They cure 


wounds and diſeaſes with which we languiſh 
and 


— 
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and periſh. We ſuffer inclemencies of wea- 
ther which they can obviate. They have en- 
gines for the diſpatch of many laborious 
works, which we muſt perform by manual 
induſtry. There is ſuch communication be- 
tween diſtant places, that one friend can | 


hardly be ſaid to be abſent from another. 
Their policy removes all publick inconveni- 


encies : they have roads cut through their 
mountains, and bridges laid upon. their rivers. 
And, if we deſcend to the privacies of life, 
their habitations are more commodious, and 
their poſſeſſions are more ſecure.” 


“ They are ſurely happy, ſaid the prince, 
who have all thefe conveniencies, of which 
I envy none ſo much as the facility with 
which ſeparated friends interchange their 
thoughts.“ 


The Europeans, anſwered Imlac, are 
leſs unhappy than we, but they are not hap- 
py. Human life is every where a ſtate in 

\ which 
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which much is to be endured, and little to be 


enjoyed,” 


CHAP. XI. 
The ſtory of Imlac continued. 


1 ] AM not yet willing, ſaid the prince, 
to ſuppoſe that happineſs is ſo parſi - 
moniouſly diſtributed to mortals ; nor can be- 
lieve but that, if I had the choice of life, I 
ſhould be able to fill. every day with pleaſure. 
I would injure no- man, and ſhould pro- 
voke no reſentment: I would relieve every 
diſtreſs, and. ſhould enjoy the benediQtions 
of gratitude, I would chooſe my friends 
among the wiſe, and my wife among the vir- 
tuous; and therefore fhould be in no danger 
from treachery, or unkindneſs. My chil- 
dren ſhould, by my care, be learned and 
pious, and would repay to my age what their 
childhood had received. What would dare 
to moleſt him who might call on every fide to 
_ - thow- 
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thouſands enriched by his bounty, or aſſiſted 
by his power? And why ſhould not life glide 
quietly away in the ſoft reciprocation of pro- 
tection and reverence? All this may be done 
without the help of European refinements, 
which appear by their effects to be rather ſpe- 
cious than uſeful. Let us leave them and 
purſue our Journey. ” 


From Paleſtine, ſaid Imlac, I paſſed - 


through many regions of Aſia; in the more 
civilized kingdoms as a trader, and among 


the Barbarians of the mountains as a pilgrim. 
At laft I began to long for my native country, 
that I he repoſe after my travels, and fa- 
tigues, in the places where I had ſpent my 
earlieſt years, and gladden my old compani- 
ons with the recital of my adventures. Of- 
ten did I figure to myſelf thoſe, with whom 
I had ſported away the gay hours of dawning 
life, ſitting round me in its evening, wonder- 
ing at my tales, and liſtening to my counſels. 


© When 
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& When this thought had taken poſſeſſion 
of my mind, I conſidered every moment as 
waſted which did not bring me nearer to 
Abiſſinia. I haſtened into Egypt, and, not- 
withſtanding my impatience, was detained 
ten months in the contemplation of its an- 
cient magnificence, and in enquiries after the 
remains of its ancient learning, I found in 
Cairo a mixture of all nations; ſome brought 
thither by the love of knowledge, ſome by 
the hope of gain, and many by the deſire of 
living after their own manner without obſer- 
vation, and. of lying hid in the obſcurity of 
multitudes : for, in acity, populous as Cairo, 
it is poſſible to obtain at the ſame time the 
gratifications of ſociety, and the ſecrecy of 
ſolitude. 


% From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and 
embarked on the red ſea, paſſing along the 
coaſt till T arrived at the port from which I 
had departed twenty years before. Here 
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I joined myſelf to a caravan and re-entered 
my native country. 


* 

* I now expected the careſſes of my kinſ- 
men, and the congratulations of my friends, 
and was not without hope that my father, 
whatever value he had ſet upon riches, would 
own with gladneſs and pride, à ſon who was: 
able to add to the felicity and hononr of the 
nation. But was ſoon convinced that my 
thoughts were vain- My father had been 
dead fourteen years, having divided his wealth 
among my brothers, who were removed to 
ſome other provinces. Of my companions 
the greater part was in the grave; of the reſt 
ſome could with difficulty remember me; and 
ſome conſidered me as one ee by fo- 


reign manners. 


« A man uſed to viciſſitudes is not eaſily 


- dejeted. Iiforgot, after a time, my difap- 


pointment, and ' endeavoured to recommend 
- myſelf to the nobles of the kingdom : they 
admitted 
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admitted me to their tables, heard my ſtory, 
and diſmiſſed me. I opened a ſchool, and 
was prohibited to teach. I then reſolved to 
ſit down in the quiet of domeſtick life, and 
addreſſed a lady that was fond of my conver- 
ſation, but rejected my ſuit, becauſe my fa- 
ther was a merchant, | 


& Wearied at laſt with ſolicitation and re- 
pulſes, I reſolved to hide myſelf for ever 
from the world, and deperfd no longer on the 
opinion or caprice of others. I waited for the 
time when the gate of the happy valley ſhould 
open, that I might bid farewe] to hope and 
fear : the day came : my performance was 
diſtinguiſhed with favour, and I reſigned my- 
ſelf with joy to perpetual confinement.” 


Haſt thou here found happineſs at laſt? 
ſaid Raſſelas. Tell me without reſerve ; art 
thou content with thy condition? or, doſt 
thou wiſh to be again wandering and enquir- 
"ing? All the inhabitants of this valley cele- 
brate 
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brate their lot, and, at the annual viſit of the 
emperor, invite others to partake of their fe- 
licity. ? | Warden 
ce Great prince, ſaid Imlac, I ſhall ſpeak 
the truth: I know not one of all your atten- 
dants who does not lament the hour when he 
entered this retreat. I am leſs unhappy than 
the reſt, becauſe I have a mind replete with 
images, which I can vary and combine at 
pleaſure. I can amuſe my ſolitude by the re- 
novation of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my memory, and with the recol- 
lection of accidents of my paſt life. Vet all 
this ends in the ſorrowful conſideration, that 
my acquirements are now uſeleſs, and that 
none of my pleaſures can be again enjoyed. 
| The reſt, whoſe minds have no impreſſion 
but of the preſent moment, are either cor- 
roded by malignant paſſions, or ſit ſtupid in 
the gloom of perpetual vacancy.” 


« What 
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« "What paſſions can infeſt thoſe, ſaid the 

prince, who have no rivals? We are in a 

place where impotence: precludes malice, and 

whereall envy is repreſſed by inen of 
A e . 


« There may . ——— Inka 
of material poſſeſſions, but there can never 
be community of love or of eſteem. It muſt 
happen that one will-pleaſe more than ano- 
ther; he that knows himſelf deſpiſed will al- 
ways be envious; and ſtill more envious and 


malevolent, if he is condemned to live in the 
preſence of thoſe who deſpiſe him. The in- 
vitations, by which they allure others to a 
ſtate which they feel to be wretched, proceed 
from the natural malignity of hopeleſs miſe- 
ry. They are weary of themſelves, and of 
each other, and expect to find relief in new 
companions, They envy the füberty which 
their folly has forfeited, and would gladly ſee 
all mankind impriſoned like themſelves. 


&«& From 
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“ Frem this crime, however, I am whol- 
ly free. No man can ſay that he is wretched 
by my perſuaſion. I look with pity on the 
crowds who are annually ſoliciting admiſſion 
to captivity, and with that it were lawful for 
me to warn them of their danger,” - 


My dear Imlac, ſaid the prince, I will 
open to thee my whole heart, that I have 
long meditated an eſcape from the happy val- 
ley. I have examined the mountains on every 


ſide, but find myſelf inſuperably barred: teach 


me the way to break my priſon; thou ſhalt 


be the companion of my flight, the guide of 
my rambles, the partner of my fortune, and 


my ſole director in the choice of life.” 


« Sir, anſwered the poet, your eſcape will 


be difficult, and, perhaps, you may ſoon re- 
pent your curioſity. The world, which you 


figure to yourſelf ſmooth and quiet as the lake 


in the * you will find a ſea foaming with 
tempeſts, 
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tempeſts, and boiling with Whirlpools: you 


will be ſometimes overwhelmed by the waves 


of violence, and ſometimes daſhed againſt 
the rocks of treachery. Amidſt wrongs and 
frauds, competitions and anxieties, you will 
wiſh a thouſand times for theſe ſeats of quiet, 
and willingly quit hope to be free from fear.” 


2 Do not ſeek to deter me from my pur- 
poſe, ſaid the prince: I am impatient to ſee 
what thou haſt ſeen; and, fince thou art thy- 


ſelf weary of the valley, it is evident, that 


thy former ſtate was better than this. What- 
ever be the conſequence of my experiment, 
Iam reſolved to judge with my own eyes of 
the various conditions of : men, and then to 
make deliberately my choice of life. 


« IT am afraid, ſaid Imlac, you are kinder- 
ed by ſtronger reſtraints than hy perſuaſions; 


yet, if your determination is fixed, I do not 
counſel you to deſpair, Few things are im- 
poſlible to diligence and ſkill,” 


CHAP. 
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Raſſelas diſcovers the means of eſ- 
Doerr cape. L130. . i 


T HE prince now diſmiſſed his favourite 
to reſt, but the narrative of wonders 
and novelties filled his mind with perturbati- 
on. He revolved all that he had heard, and 
prepared. innumerable queſtions for the mor- 
mo dir ned oeentnd ance cp gomngt 7: 
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Much of his uneaſineſs was now removed. 
He had a triend to whom he could impart his 
thoughts, and whoſe experienee could aſſiſt 
" him in his deſigns. His heart was no longer 
0 „condemned to ſwell with fitent vexation. He 
4 ; theught thaß g ven the happy ess might be 
endere . wit fuck acompanion, and that,-if 
WL -thoy-cold range the wol ld together, he 
1 pF ſhould have nothing fufther to deſire. 
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In a few days the water was diſcharged, 
and the ground dried. The prince and Imlac 
then walked out together to converſe with- 
out the notice of the reſt. The prince, 
whoſe thoughts were always on the wing, as 
he paſſed by the gate, ſaid, with a counte- 
nance of ſorrow, Why art thou fo OY 
and why is man ſo weak * | 


« Man is not weak, anfwered his compa- 
nion; knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force. The maſter of mechanicks laughs 
at ſtrength. I can burſt the gate, but can- 
not do it ſecretly. Some other expedient 
muſt be tried.” | 


As they were walking on the ſide of the 
mountain, they obſerved that the conies, 
which the rain had driven fronffſheir bur- 
rows, had taken ſhelter among the buſhes, 
and formed holes behind them, tending up- 
wards in an oblique line. “ It has been the 
Vo . TL E opinion 
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opinion of antiquity, ſaid Imlac, that human 

reaſon borrowed many arts from the inſtinct 
of animals; let us, therefore, not think our- 
ſelves degraded by learning from the coney. 
We may eſcape by piercing the mountain in. 
the ſame direction. We will begin where 
the ſummit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour upward till we ſhall iſſue out beyond 
the prominence.” 


The eyes of the prince, when he heard 
this propoſal, ſparkled with joy. The execu- 
tion was eaſy, and the ſucceſs certain, 


No time was now loſt. They haſtened 
early in the morning to chuſe a place proper 
for their mine. They clambered with great 
fatigue among craſs and brambles, and ro- 
turned without having diſcovered any part that 
favoured their deſign. The ſecond and the 
third day Were ſpent in the ſame manner, 
and with the ſame fruſtration. But, on the 
fourth, they found a ſmall cavern, concealed 
4 by 
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by a thicket, where they reſolved to make 
their experiment. | 


Imlac procured inſtruments proper to hew 
ſtone and remove earth, and they fell to their 
work on the next day with more eagerneſs 
than vigour. They were preſently exhauſted 
by their efforts, and ſat down to pant upon 
the graſs. The prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to be diſcouraged. © Sir, ſaid his 
companion, practice will enable us to con- 
tinue our labour for a longer time ; mark, 
however, how far we have advanced, and 
you will find that our toil will ſome time 
have an end. Great works are performed, 
not by ſtrength, but perſeverance : yonder 
palace was raiſed by ſingle ſtones, yet you ſee 
its height and ſpaciouſneſs. He that ſhall 
walk with vigour three hours a day, will paſs 
in ſeven years a ſpace equal to the circumfe- 
rence of the globe.” ; 
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They returned to their labour day after 
day, and, in a ſhort time, found a fiſſure 
in the rock, which enabled them to paſs far 
with very little obſtruction. This Raſſelas 
conſidered as a good omen. Do not di- 
ſturb your mind, faid Imlac, with. other 
hopes or fears than reaſon may ſuggeſt : if 
you are pleaſed with prognoſticks of good, 
you will be terrified likewiſe with tokens of 
evil, and your whole life will be a prey to 
ſuperſtition. Whatever facilitates our work 
is more than an omen, it is a cauſe of ſucceſs. 
'This is one of thoſe pleaſing ſurpriſes which 
often happen to active reſolution. Many 
things difficult to deſign prove eaſy to per- 


' formance.” 


CH A P. XIV. 
Raſſelas and Imlac receive an unex- 
pected viſit. | 


= 4p had now wrought their way 


to the middle, and ſolaced their labour 
| with 
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with the approach of liberty, when the prince, 
coming down to refreſh himſelf with air, 
found his ſiſter Nekayah ſtanding before the 
mouth of the cavity. He ſtarted and ſtood 
confuſed, afraid to tell his deſign, and yet 
hopeleſs to conceab it. A few moments de- 
termined him to repoſe on her fidelity, and 
ſecure her ſecrecy by a declaration without 
reſerve, | 


« Do not imagine, ſaid the princeſs, that 

I came hither as a ſpy : I had often obſerved 
from my window, that you and Imlac di- 
rected your walk every day towards the ſame 
point, but I did not ſuppoſe you had any bet- 
ter reaſon for the preference than a cooler 
ſhade, or more fragrant bank; nor followed 
you with any other deſign than to partake of 
your converſation. Since then not ſuſpicion 
but fondneſs has detected you, Nt me not 
| loſe the advantage of my diſcovery. I am 
equally weary of confinement with yourſelf, 
and not leſs deſirous of knowing what is done 
E 3 or 
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or ſuffered in the world. Permit me to fly 
with you from this taſteleſs tranquillity, 
which will yet grow more loathſome when 
you have left me. You may deny me to 
accompany you, but cannot hinder me from 
following.“ 


The prince, who loved Nekayah above 
his other ſiſters, had no inclination to refuſe 
her requeſt, and grieved that he had loſt an 
opportunity of ſhewing his confidence by a 
voluntary communication. It was therefore 
agreed that ſhe ſhould leave the valley with 
them; and that, in the mean time, ſhe, 
ſhould watch, leſt any other ſtraggler ſhould, 
by chance or curioſity, follow them to the 


At length their labour was at an end; they 

faw light beyond the prominence, and, iſſuing 
tv the top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, 
yet a narrow current, wandering beneath them. 


The 
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The prince looked round with rapture, an- 
ticipated all the pleaſures of travel, and in 
thought was already tranſported beyond his 
father's dominions. Imlac, though very joy- 
ful at his eſcape, had leſs expectation of plea- 
ſure in the world, which he had before tried, 
and of which he had been weary. 


Raſſelas was ſo much delighted with 4 
wider horizon, that he could not ſoon be per- 
ſuaded to return into the valley. He inform- 
ed his ſiſter that the way was open, and that 
nothing now remained but to prepare for 
their departure. 


CHAP. XV. 


The prince and princeſs leave the 
valley, and ſee many wonders, 


T HE prince and princeſs had jewels ſuf- 


ficient to make them rich whenever 


E 4 they 
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they came into a place of commerce, which, 
by Imlac's direction, they hid in their cloaths, 
and, on the night of the next full moon, all 
left the valley. The princeſs was followed 
only by a ſingle favourite, who did not know 


whither ſhe was going. 


They clambered through the cavity, and 
began to go down on the other ſide. The 


princeſs and her maid turned their eyes to- 


wards every part, and, ſeeing nothing to bound 
their proſpect, conſidered themſelves as in 


danger of being loſt in a dreary vacuity. 
They ſtopped and trembled. I am almoſt 
afraid, ſaid the princeſs, to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceive an end, and to 
venture into this immenſe plain where I may 
be approached on every ſide by men whom 1 
never ſaw.” The prince felt nearly the ſame 
emotions, though he thought it more manly 


to conceal them. 


Imlac 


* 
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Imlac ſmiled at their terrors, and encou- 
| raged them to proceed ; but the princeſs con- 
tinued irreſolute, till ſhe had been impercepti- 
bly drawn forward too far to return, 


In the morning they found ſome ſhepherds 
in the field, who ſet milk and fruits before 
them. The princeſs wondered that ſhe did 
not ſee a palace ready for her reception, and 
a table ſpread with delicacies ; but, being faint 
and hungry, ſhe drank the milk and eat the 
fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the products of the valley. 


They travelled forward by eaſy journeys, 
being all unaccuſtomed to toil or difficulty, 


and knowing, that though they might be miſ. -- 


ſed, they could not be purſued. In a few 
days they came into a more populous region, - 
where Imlac was diverted with the admira- 
tion which his companions expreſſed at the 

Ks diverſity 


1 
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diverſity of manners, ſtations and employ- 
ments. 


Their dreſs was ſuch as might not bring 
upon them the ſuſpicion of having ary. thing 
to conceal, yet the prince, wherever he came, 
expected to be obeyed, and the princeſs was 


frighted, becauſe thoſe that came into her 


preſence did not proſtrate themſelves before 
her. Imlac was forced to obſerve them with 
great vigilance, leſt they ſhould betray their 
rank by their unuſual behaviour, and detain- 
ed them ſeveral weeks in the firſt village 
to accuſtom them to the ſight of comman 
mortals. 


By degrees the royal wanderers were 
taught to underitand that they had for a 
time laid aſide their dignity, and were to ex- 
pect only ſuch regard as liberality and cour- 
teſy could procure: And Imlac having, by 
many admonitions, prepared them to endure 


the tumults of a port, and the ruggedneſs 


of. 
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of the commercial race, brought them down 
to the ſea- coaſt. 


The prince and his ſiſter, to whom every 

thing was new, were gratified equally at all 
places, and therefore remained for ſome 
months at the port without any inclination to 
paſs further. Imlac was content with their 
ſtay, becauſe he did not think it ſafe to ex- 
poſe them, unpractiſed in the world, to the 
hazards of a foreign country. 


At laſt he began to fear leſt they ſhould be 
diſcovered, and propoſed to fix a day for their 
departure. T hey had no pretenſions to judge 
for themſelves, and referred the whole 
ſcheme to his direction. He therefore took 
paſſage in a ſhip to Suez; and, when the 
time came, with great difficulty prevailed on - 
the princeſs to enter the veſſel. They had a 
quick and proſperous voyage, and from Suez 
travelled by land to Cairo. 


CHAP.- 


* 
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CHAP. XVI. 


They enter Cairo, and find every 
man happy. 


A S they approached the city, which filled 
the ſtrangers with aſtoniſhment, © This, 
faid Imlac to the prince, is the place where 
. travellers and merchants aſſemble from all 
- the corners of the earth. You will here 
find men of every character, and every 
occupation. Commerce is here honoura- 
ble: I will act as a merchant, and you 
ſhall live as ſtrangers, who have no other 
end of travel than curioſity ; it will ſoon be 
obſerved that we are rich ; our reputation 
will procure us acceſs to all whom we ſhall 
defire to know; you will ſee all the conditi- 
ons of humanity, and enable yourſelf at lei- 


ſure to make your choice of life.” 


They now entered the town, ſtunned by 
the noiſe, and offended by the crowds. In- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction had not yet ſo prevailed over habit, 
but that they wondered to ſee themſelves paſs 
undiſtinguiſhed along the ſtreet, and met by 
the loweſt of the people without reverence or 
notice. 'The princeſs could not at firſt bear 
the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, 
and, for ſome days, continued in her cham- 
ber, where ſhe was ſerved by her favourite as 
in the palace of the valley. 


Imlac, who underſtood traffick, ſold part 
of the jewels the next day, and hired a houſe, 
which he adorned with ſuch magnificence, 
that he was immediately conſidered as a mer- 
chant of great wealth. His politeneſs attract- 
ed many acquaintance, and his generoſity 
made him courted by many dependants. His 
table was crowded by men of every nation, who 
ell admired his knowledge and ſolicited his fa- 
vour. His companions, not being able to mix in 
the converſation, could make no diſcovery of 
their ignorance or ſurpriſe, and were gradually 
initiated in the world, as they gained know- 
ledge of the language. The 
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The prince had, by frequent lectures, been 
taught the uſe and nature of money; but the 
ladies could not, for a long time, compre- 
hend what the merchants did with ſmall 
pieces of gold and ſilver, or why things of fo 
little uſe ſhould be received as equivalent. to 
the neceſſaries of life. 


They ſtudied the language two years, while 
Imlac was preparing to ſet before them. the 
various ranks. and conditions of mankind, He 


grew acquainted. with all. who had any thing 


uncommon in their fortune or conduct, He 
frequented the voluptuous and the frugal, the 


idle and the buſy, the merchants and the men 


of learning. 


The prince, being now able to converſe 


with fluency, and having learned the caution 


neceſſary to be obſerved in his intercourſe 


with ſtrangers, began to accompany Imlac to 
| places 
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places of reſort, and to enter into all aſſem· 
blies, that he might make his choice of life. 


For {ome time he thought choice needleſs, 
becauſe all appeared to him equally happy. 
Wherever he went he met gaiety and kind- 
neſs, and heard the ſong-of joy, or the langh 
of careleſsneſs. He began to believe that the 
world overflowed with univerſal plenty, and 
that nothing was with-held either from want 
or merit; that every hand ſhowered kberality, 
and every heart melted with benevolence : 


« and who. then, fays he, will be ſuffered ta 
be wretched * 


Imlac permitted the pleaſing deluſion, and 
was unwilling to cruſh the hope of inexperi- 
ence, till one day, having ſat a while ſilent, 
© know not, ſaid the prince, what can be 
the reaſon that I am more unhappy than 
any of our friends. I ſee them perpetually 
and unalterably chearful, but feel my awn 
mind reſtleſs and uneaſy. I am unſatiſ- 


fied. 
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| fied with thoſe pleaſures which I ſeem moſt 
to court; I live in the crowds of jollity, not 
ſo much to enjoy company as to -ſhun myſelf, 


and am only loud and merry to conceal my 
ſadneſs.” 


% Every man, faid Imlac, may, by exa- 
mining his own mind, gueſs what paſſes in 


| the minds of others: when you feel that your 
own gaiety is counterfeit, it may juſtly lead 
you to ſuſpect that of your companions not 


to be ſincere. Envy is commonly reciprocal. 
We are long before we are convinced that 
happineſs is never to be found, and each be- 
lieves it poſſeſſed by others, to keep alive the 
hope of obtaining it for himſelf. In the aſ- 
ſembly, where you paſſed the laſt night, there 


appeared ſuch ſprightlineſs of air, and volati- 


lity of fancy, as might have ſuited beings of 
an higher order, formed to inhabit ſerener re- 
gions inacceſſible to care or ſorrow : yet, be- 


lieve me, prince, there was not one who did 
not 
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not dread the moment when ſolitude ſhould 
deliver him to the tyranny of reflection.“ 


© This, ſaid the prince, may be true of 
others ſince it is true of me; yet, whatever 
be the general infelicity of man, one conditi- 


on is more happy than another, and wiſdom 
| ſurely directs us to take the leaſt evil in the 


cboice of life.” 


« Thecauſes of good and evil, anſwered 


Imlac, are ſo various and uncertain, ſo often 
entangled with each other, ſo diverſihed by 


various relations, and ſo much fſubje& to 
accidents which cannot be foreſeen, that he 
who would fix his condition upon inconteſta- 
ble reaſons of preference, muſt live and die 
enquiring and deliberating “ 


Rut ſurely, ſaid Raſſelas, the wiſe men, 
to whom we liſten with reverence and won- 


der, choſe that mode of life for themſelves 
which 
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which they thought moſt likel y to make 
them happy.” 


« Very few, ſaid the poet, live by choice. 
Every man is placed in his preſent condition 
by cauſes which acted without his foreſight, 
and with which he did not always willingly 
co-operate ; and therefore you will rarely 
meet one who does not think the lot of his 
neighbour better than his own.” 


“I am pleaſed to think, ſaid the prince, 
that my birth has given me at leaſt one ad- 
vantage over others, by enabling me to deter- 
mine for myſelf. TI have here the world be- 
fore me; I will review it at leiſure: ſurely 


happineſs is ſomewhere” to be found.” 


, 
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The prince aſſociates with young men 
of ſpirit and gaiety. 


AS SEL As roſe next day, and re- 

ſolved to begin his experiments upon 
life.“ Vouth, cried he, is the time of glad- 
neſs: I will join myſelf to the young men, 
whoſe only buſineſs is to gratify their deſires, 
and whoſe time is all ſpent in a ſucceſſion of 
enjoyments,”? 


To ſuch ſocieties he was readily admitted, 
but a few days brought him back weary and 
diſguſted. Their mirth was without images, 
their laughter without motive ; their plea- 
ſures were groſs and ſenſual, in which the 


mind had no part; their conduct was at once 


wild and mean; they laughed at order and at 
law, but the frown of power dejected, 
and the eye of wiſdom abaſhed them. 
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The prince ſoon concluded, that he ſhould 
never be happy in a courſe of life of which 
he was aſhamed. He thought it unſuitable 
to a reaſonable being to act without a plan, 
and to be ſad or chearful only by chance 
« Happineſs, ſaid he, muſt be ſomething ſo- 
lid and permanent, without fear and without 


uncertainty.” 


But his young companions had gained fo 


much of his regard by their frankneſs and 


courteſy, that he could not leave them with- 
out warning and remonſtrance. My friends, 


faid he, I have ſeriouſly conſidered our man- 


ners and our proſpects, and find that we 
have miſtaken our own intereſt, The firſt 


years of man muſt make proviſion for the 
laft. He that never thinks never can be wiſe. 
Perpetual levity muſt end in ignorance ; and 
intemperance, though it may fire the ſpirits 
for an hour, will make life ſhort or miſera- 
| ble. Let us conſider that youth is of no long 


duration, 
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duration, and that in maturer age, when the 
enchantments of fancy ſhall ceaſe, and phan- 
toms of delight dance no more about us, we 
ſhall have no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe 
men, and the means of doing good. Let us, 
therefore, ſtop, while to ſtop is in our power: 


let us live as men who are ſome. time to grow 
old, and to whom it will be the moſt dread- 
ful of all evils not to count their paſt years 
but by follies, and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health only by the mala- 
dies which riot has produced.” 


They ſtared awhile in filence one upon 
another, and, at laſt, drove him away by a 
general chorus of continued laughter. 


Ihe conſciouſneſs that his ſentiments were 
juſt, and his intentions kind, was ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport him againſt the horror of de- 


riſion. But he recovered his tranquillity, 
and purſued his ſearch. | 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XVIII. 


The prince finds a wiſe and happy 
man. 


S he was one day walking in the ſtreet, 

he ſaw a ſpacious building which all 
were, by the open doors, invited to enter: 
he followed the ſtream of people, and found 
it a hall or ſchool of declamation, in which 
profeſſors read lectures to their auditory. He 
fixed his eye upon a ſage raiſed above the 
reſt, who diſcourſed with great energy on the 
government of the paſſions. His look was 
venerable, his action grace ful, his pronunci- 
ation clear, and his diction elegant. He 
ſhewed, with great ſtrength of ſentiment, 
and variety of illuſtration, that human nature 
is degraded and debaſed, when the lower fa- 
culties predominate over the higher; that 


when fancy, the parent of paſſion, uſurps the 
dominion of the mind, nothing enſues but 


the 
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the natural effect of unlawful government, 
perturbation and confuſion; that ſhe betrays 
the fortreſſes of the intellect to rebels, and 
excites her children to ſedition againſt reaſon, 
their lawful ſovereign. He compared reaſon 
to the ſun, of which the light is conſtant, 
uniform, and laſting; and fancy to a meteor, 
of bright but tranſitory luſtre, irregular in 
its motion, and deluſive in its direction. 


He then communicated the various pre- 
cepts given from time to time for the con- 
queſt of paſſion, and diſplayed the happineſs 
of thoſe who had obtained the important 
victory, after which man is no longer the 
ſlave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no 
more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, 
emaſculated by tenderneſs, or depreſſed by 
grief ; but walks on calmly through the tu- | 
mults or the privacies, of life, as the ſun pur- 
ſues alike his courſe through the _ or the 


ſormy ſky. 


He 
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Lg 


He enumerated many examples of heroes 
immoveable by pain or pleaſure, who looked 
with indifference on thoſe modes or accidents. 
to which the vulgar give the names of good 
and evil. He exhorted his hearers to lay 
aſide their prejudices, and arm themſelves 
againſt the ſhafts of malice or misfortune, by 
invulnerable patience ; concluding, that this 
ſtate only was happineſs, and that this happi- 
neſs was in every one's power. 


Raſſelas liſtened to him with the veneration 
due to the inſtructions of a ſuperior being, 
and, waiting for him at the door, humbly 
implored the liberty of viſiting ſo great a ma- 
ſter of true wiſdom. The lecturer heſitated 
a moment, when Raſſelas put a purſe of gold 


into his hand, which he received with a mix- 


ture of joy and wonder. 


"6 T have found, faid the prince, at his re- 
turn to Imlac, aman who can teach all that is 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be known, who, from the un- 
ſhaken throne of rational fortitude, looks 
down on the ſcenes of life changing beneath 
him. He ſpeaks, and attention watches his 
lips. He reaſons, and conviction cloſes. his 
periods, This man ſhall be my future guide: 
I will learn his doQrines and imitate his 


life,” 


64 Be not too haſty, ſaid Imlac, to wy 
or to admire, the teachers of morality : 
they diſcourſe like angels, but they live like 


men.“ 


Raſſelas, who could not conceive how any 
man could reaſon ſo forcibly without feeling. 
the cogency of his own arguments, paid his 
viſit in a few days, and was denied admif. 

ſion. He had now learned the power of 
money, and made his way by a piece of gold 
to the inner apartment, where he found the 
philoſopher in a room half darkened, with, 
his eyes miſty, and his face pale. & Sir, ſaid 

* o. I. — 9 he, 
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he, you are come at a time when all human 
friendſhip is uſeleſs; what I ſuffer cannot be 
remedied, what I have loft cannot be ſup- 
plied. My 4aughter, my only daughter, 
from whoſe tenderneſs I expected all the 
comforts of my age, died laſt night of a fever. 
My views, my purpoſes, my hopes are at an 
end: I am now a lonely being diſunited from 
ſociety.” | 


Sir, ſaid the prince, mortality is an event 
by which a wiſe man can never be ſurpriſed; 
we know that death is always near, and it 
ſhould therefore always be expected.“ 
“ Young man, anſwered the philoſopher, 
you ſpeak like one that has never felt the 
pangs of ſeparation.” © Have you then for- 
got the precepts, ſaid Raſſelas, which you ſo 
powerfully enforced ? Has wiſdom no ſtrength 
to arm the heart againſt calamity ? Conſi- 
der, that external things are naturally varia- 
ble, but truth and reaſon are always the ſame.” 
« What comfort, faid the mourner, can 

Ef truth 
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truth and reafon afford me? of what effect 
are they now, but to tell me, that my daugh- 
3 will n | 


The prince, whoſe Genin id nat 
ſaſfer him to inſult miſery with reproof, went 
away convinced of the emptineſs of rhetori- 
cal found, and the inefficacy of poliſhed pe- 
riods and ſtudied ſentences. - 


CHAP. XIX. 
A Glimpſe of paſtoral life. 


E was ſtill eager upon the ſame en- 
H quiry; and, having heard of a hermit, 
that lived near the loweſt cataract of the 
Nile, and filled the whole country with the 
fame of his ſanctity, reſolved to viſit his re- 
treat, and enquire whether that felicity, which 
publick life could not afford, was to be found 
in ſolitude; and whether a man, whoſe age 
and virtue made him venerable, could teach 

2 F 2 any 
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any peculiar art of ſhunning evils, or endu- 
ring them, 


Imlac and the princeſs agreed to accom- 
pany him, and, after the neceſſary prepara- 
tions, they began their journey. Their way 
lay through fields, where ſhepherds tended 
their flocks, and the lambs were playing upon 
the paſture, * This, ſaid the poet, is the 
life which has been often celebrated for its 
innocence and quiet: let us paſs the heat of 
the day among the ſhepherds tents, and know 
whether all our ſearches are not to terminate 
in paſtoral ſimplicity.” 


The propoſal pleaſed them, and they in- 
duced the ſhepherds, by ſmall preſents and 
familiar queſtions, to tell their opinion of 
their own ſtate: they were ſo rude-and igno- 
rant, ſo little able to compare the good with 
the evil of the occupation, and ſo indiſtinQ in 
their narratives and deſcriptions, that very 
little could be learned from them. But it was 
| evident 
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evident that their hearts were cankered with 
diſcontent; that they conſidered themſelves 
as condemned to labour for the luxury of the 
rich, and looked up with ſtupid malevolence 
towards thoſe that were placed above them. 


The princeſs pronounced with vehemence, 
that ſne would never ſuffer theſe envious ſa- 
vages to be her companions, and that ſhe 
ſhould not ſoon be deſirous of ſeeing any 
more ſpecimens of ruſtick happineſs ; but 
could not believe that all the accounts of 
primeval pleaſures were fabulous, and was 
yet in doubt whether life had any thing that 
could be juſtly preferred to the placid grati- 
| fications of fields and woods. She * hoped 
that the time would come, when with a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, ſhe ſhould 
gather flowers planted by her own hand, fon- 
dle the lambs of her own ewe, and liſten, 
without care, among brooks and breezes, to 
ene of her maidens reading in the ſhade. 


F 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 
The danger of proſperity. 


O* the next day they continued their 
journey, till the heat compelled them 
to look round for ſhelter. At a ſmall diſtance 


they ſaw a thick wood, which they no ſooner 


entered than they perceived that they were 
approaching the habitations of men. The 
ſhrubs were diligently cut away to open 
walks where the ſhades were darkeſt ; the 
boughs of oppoſite trees were artificially in- 
ter woven; ſeats of flowery turf were raiſed 
in vacant ſpaces, and a rivulet that wantoned 
along the ſide of a winding path, had its 
banks ſometimes opened into ſmall baſons, 
and its ſtream ſometimes obſtructed by little 
mounds of ſtone heaped together to increaſg 
its murmurs. WED. | 


They 
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I paſſed ſlowly through the ey 4 
lighted with ſuch unexpected accommodati- 


ons, and entertained each other with con- 


jecturing what, or who, he could be, that, 
in thoſe rude- and unfrequented regions, had 
leifure and art for ſuch harmleſs luxury. 


As they advanced, they heard the ſound 
of muſick, and ſaw youths and virgins dan- 
eing in the grove; and, going ſtil] further, 
beheld a ſtately palace built upon à hill ſur- 
rounded with woods. The laws of eaſtern 
hoſpitality allowed them to enter, and the 
maſter welcomed them like a man liberal 
and wealthy. : 


He was ſkilful enough in appearances ſoon. . 
to diſcern that they were no common gueſts, 
and ſpread his table with magnificence. The 
eloquence of Imlac caught his attention, and 
the lofty courteſy of the princeſs excited his 
reſpect. When they offered to depart, he 
F 4 entreated 
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entreated their ſtay, and was the next day 
ſtill more unwilling to diſmiſs them than be- 
fore. They were eaſily perſuaded to ſtop, 
and civility grew up in time to freedom and 
confidence. 


The prince now faw all the domeſticks 
chearful, and all the face of nature ſmiling 
round the place, and could not forbear to 
hope that he ſhould find here what he was 
ſeeking; but when he was congratulating the 
| maſter upon his poſſeſſions, he anſwered with 
a ſigh, * My condition has indeed the ap- 
pearance of happinefs, but appearances are 
deluſive. My proſperity puts my life in dan- 
ger; the Baſſa of Egypt is my enemy, 
incenſed only by my wealth and popularity. 
I have been hitherto protected againſt him 
by the princeſ of the country; but as the 
favour of the great 1s uncertain, I know not 


ho ſoon my defenders may be perſuaded to 


ſhare the plunder with the Baſſa. I have 
ſent my treaſures into a diſtant country, and, 
mW | upon 
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upon the firſt alarm, am prepared to follow 
them. Then will my enemies riot in my 
manſion, and enjoy the e which I have 
planted.” 


They all joined in lamenting his danger, 
and deprecating his exile; and the princeſs 
was ſo much diſturbed with the tumult of 
grief and indignation, that ſhe retired to her 
apartment. They continued with their kind 

inviter a few days longer, and then went for- 
ward to find the hermit. 


C HA. P. XXI. 


The happineſs of folitude. The her- 
mit's hiſtory. 


Tuer came on the third day, by the 
direction of the peaſants, to the her- 


mit's cell: it was a cavern in the ſide of a 


mountain, over - ſhadowed with palm trees; 
at ſuch a diſtance from the cataract, that no- 


33 ˖ĩ˙ ö 


* 
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ching more was heard than a gentle uniform 
Murmur, ſuch as compoſed the mind to pen- 
five meditation, eſpecially when it was aſſiſted 
by the wind whiſtling among the branches. 
The firſt rude eſſay of nature had been ſo 
much improved by human labour, that the 
cave contained ſeveral apartments, appropria- 
ted to different uſes, and often afforded lodg- 
ing to travellers, whom darkneſs or tem- 
pelts happened to overtake. 


The hermit fat on a bench at the door, 
to enjoy the coldneſs of the evening. On one 
fide lay a book with pens and papers, on the 
other mechanical inſtruments of various 
kinds. As they approached him unregarded, 
the princeſs obſerved that he had not the 
countenance of a man that had found, or 
could teach, the way to happineſs. 


They ſaluted him with great reſpect, 
which he repaid like a man not unaccuſtom- 
ed to the forms of courts, * My children, 
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faid he, if you have loſt your way, you ſhall 
be willingly ſupplied with ſuch conveniencies 
for the night as this cavern will afford. I 
have all that nature requires, and you will 
not expect delicacies in a hermit's cell. 


They thanked him, and, entering, were 
pleaſed with the. neatneſs and regularity of 
the place. 'The hermit ſet fleſh and wine 
before them, though he fed only upon fruits 
and water, His diſcourſe was chearful with- 
out levity, and piops without enthuſiaſm. He 
ſoon gained the eſteem of his gueſts, and the 
princeſs repented of her haſty cenſure, 


At laſt Imlac began thus: © I do not now 
wonder that your reputation is ſo far exten- 
ded ; we have heard at Cairo of your wiſdom, 
and came hither to implore your direCtion 
for this young man and maiden in the choice 


of life” 
& To 
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'S ” To him that lives well, anſwered the 
hermit, every form of life is good; nor can 
I give any other rule for choice, than to re- 
move from all apparent evil.” | 


«& He will remove moſt certainly from 
evil, ſaid the prince, who ſhall devote him- 
ſelf to that ſolitude which you have recom- 
mended by your example.” ; 


& T have indeed lived fifteen years in ſoli- 
tude, ſaid the hermit, but have no defire that 
my example ſhould gain any imitators. In 
my youth I profeſſed arms, and was raiſed 
by degrees to the higheſt military rank. I 
have traverſed wide countries at the head of 
my troops, and ſcen many battles and ſieges. 
At laſt, being diſguſted by the preferment of 
a younger officer, and finding my vigour be- 
ginning to decay, I reſolved to cloſe my life 
in peace, having found the world full of 
| ſnares, diſcord, and mifery. I had once eſ- 


caped from the purſuit of the enemy by the 
ſhelter 
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ſhelter of this cavern, and therefore choſe it 
for my final reſidence. I employed artificers 
to form it into chambers, and ſtored it with 
all that I was likely to want. 


« For ſome time after my retreat, I re- 
joiced like a tempeſt-beaterrſailor at his en- 
trance into the harbour, being delighted with 
the ſudden change of the noiſe and hurry of 
war, to ſtillnefs and repoſe. When the plea- 
. ſure of novelty went. away, I employed my 
hours in examining the plants which grow in 
the valley, and the minerals which I collected 
from the rocks. But that enquiry is now 
grown taſteleſs and irkſome. I have been for 
fome time unſettled and diſtracted: my mind 
is diſturbed with a thouſand perplexities of 
doubt, and vanities of imagination, which 
hourly prevail upon me, becauſe. I have 
no opportunities of relaxation or diverſi- 
on. I am ſometimes aſhamed to think that 
I could nat ſecure myſelf from vice, but by 
retiring from the practice of virtue, and be- 


gin 
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gin to ſuſpect that I was rather impelled by 
reſentment, than led by devotion, into ſoli- 
- tude. My fancy riots in ſcenes of folly, and 
I lament that I have loſt ſo much, and have 
gained fo little. In ſolitude, if I eſcape the 
example of bad men, I want likewiſe the 
counſel and converſation of the good. I have 
been long comparing the evils with the ad- 
vantages of ſociety, and reſolve to return in- 
to the world to-morrow. The life of a ſoli- 
tary man will be certainly miſerable, but not 
certainly devout.” 


They heard his reſolution with ſurpriſe, 
but, after a ſhort pauſe, offered to conduct 
him to Cairo. He dug up a conſiderable 
treaſure which he had hid among the rocks, 
and accompanied them to the city, on which, 
as he approached it, he gazed with rapture. 


0 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXII. | 
The happineſs of a life led according 
do nature. 


AS SEL As went often to an aſſem- 
bly of learned men, who met at ſtated 
times to unbend their minds, and compare 
what coarſe, but their converſation was in- 
ſtructive, and their diſputations acute, though 
ſometimes too violent, and often continued 
till neither controvertiſt remembered upon 
what queſtion they began. Some faults were 
almoſt general among them: every one was 
deſirous to dictate to the reſt, and every one 
was pleaſed to hear the genius or knowledge 
of another depreciated. 


In this affembly Raffelas was relating his 
interview with the hermit, and the wonder 
with 
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with which he heard him cenſure a courſe of 
life which he had ſo deliberately choſen, and 
ſo laudably followed. The ſentiments of the 
hearers were various. Some were of. opini- 
on, that the folly of his choice had been juſtly 
puniſhed by condemnation to perpetual perſe- 
verance. One of the youngeſt among them, 
with great vehemence, pronounced him-an 
hypocrite, Some talked of the right of ſo- 
ciety to the labour of individuals, and conſi- 
dered retirement as a deſertion of duty. O- 
thers readily allowed, that there was a time 
when the claims of the publick were ſatisfied, 
and when a man might properly ſequeſter 
himſelf, to review his life, and puriſy his 
heart. K | 


One, who appeared more affected with 
the narrative than the reſt, thought it like- 
-bty, that the hermit would, in a few years, 
go back to his retreat, and, perhaps, if ſhame 
did not reſtrain, or death intercept him, re- 
turn once more from his retreat into the 

* world: 
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world : © For the hope of happineſs, ſays 
he, is ſo ſtrongly impreſſed, that the longeſt 
experience is not able to efface it. Of the 
preſent ſtate, whatever it be, we feel, and are 
forced to confeſs, the miſery, yet, when the 
fame ſtate is again at a diſtance, imagination 
paints it as deſirable. But the time will 
ſurely come, when deſire will be no longer 
our torment, and no man ſhall be wretched 
but by his own fault.” 


c This, ſaid a philoſopher, who had heard 
him with tokens of great impatience, is the 
. preſent condition of a wiſe man. The time 
is already come, when none are wretched 
but by their own fault. Nothing is more 
idle, than to enquire after happineſs, which 
nature has kindly placed within our reach. 
'Fhe way to be happy is to live according to 
nature, in obedience to that univerſal and 
unalterable law with which every heart ts ori- 
ginally impreſſed; which is not written on 
it by precept, but engraven by deſtiny, not 
inſtilled 
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| Inftilled by education, but infuſed at our nati- 
vity. He that lives according to nature, will 
ſuffer nothing from the deluſions of hope, or 
importunities of deſire: he will receive and 


reject with equability of temper; and act or 


ſuffer as the reaſon of things ſhall alternately 
preſcribe. Other men may amuſe them- 
felves with ſubtle definitions, or intricate raci- 
ocination. Let them learn to be wiſe by eaſi - 
er means: let them obſerve the hind of the 
foreſt, and the linnet of the grove: let them 
comſider the life of animals, whoſe motions are 
regulated by inſtin& ; they obey their guide 
and are happy. Let us therefore, at length, 
ceaſe to diſpute, and learn to live; throw 
away the incumbrance of precepts, which 
they who utter them with ſo much pride and 
pomp do not underſtand, and carry with 
us this ſimple and intelligible maxim, That 
deviation from nature is deviation from 


happineſß. 
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When he had ſpoken, he looked round 
him with a placid air, and enjoyed the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own beneficence. * Sir, 
faid the prince, with great medeſty, as I, like 
all the reſt of mankind, am deſirous of felt 
city, my cloſeſt attention has been fixed up- 
on your diſcourſe : I doubt not the truth of a 
poſition which a man ſo learned has ſo con- 
fidently advanced. Let me only know what 
it is to live according to nature.” 


« When I find young men ſo humble and 
fo docile, ſaid the philoſopher, I can deny 
them no information - which -my ſtudies 


have enabled me to afford. 'To live according 


tG nature, is to act always with due regard to 
the fitneſs ariſing from the relations and qua- 
ties of cauſes and effects; to concur with the 
great and unchangeable ſcheme of univerſal 


felicity ; to co-operate with the general dif- 


pofition and n the mn 
ne 9 


. 
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The prince ſoon found that this was one 

of the ſages whom he ſhould underſtand leſs 
as he heard him longer. He therefore bow- 
ed'and was ſilent, and the philoſopher, ſup- 
poſing him ſatisfied, and the reſt vanquiſhed, 
roſe up and departed with the air of a man 
that had co-operated with the preſent ſyſtem, 


— 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The prince and his ſiſter divide be- 
tween them the work of obſerva · 
tion. 


AssELA S returned home bull 6 
reflexions, doubtful how to direct his 
future ſteps. Of the way to happineſs he 
found the learned and ſimple equally igno- 
rant; but, as he was yet young, he flattered 
himſelf that he had time remaining for more 
experiments, and further enquiries.. He 
$52 5 com- 
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communicated to Imlac his obſervations and 


his doubts, but was anſwered by him with 
new doubts, and remarks that gave him no 
comfort. He therefore diſcourſed more fre- 
quently and freely with his ſiſter, who had 
yet the ſame hope with himſelf, and always 
aſſiſted him to give ſome reaſon why, though 
he had been hitherto fruſtrated, he might fuc- 
ceed at laſt, 


„ We have hitherto, ſaid, ſhe, known but 
little of the world : we have never yet been 
either great or mean. In our own country, 
though we had royalty, we had no power, 
and in this we have not. yet ſeen the private 
receſſes of domeſtic peace. Imlac favours 
not our ſearch, leſt we ſhould in time find 
him miſtaken. We will divide the taſk be- 
tween us: you ſhall try what is to be found in 
the ſplendor of courts, and I will range the 
ſhades of humbler life. Perhaps command 


and authority may be the ſupreme: bleſ> 


tunities 
of 


ſings, as they afford moſt oppor 
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of doing good: or, perhaps, what this world 


can give may be found in the modeſt habita- 
tions of middle fortune; too low for great 


_ defgns, and too high for penury and diſtreſs.” 


CHAP XXIV. 


The prince examines the happineſs of 
high ſtations. f 


| ASSELAS applauded the deſign; 
A. and appeared next day with a ſplen- 
did retinue at the court of the Baſſa. He was 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his magnificence, and 
admitted, as a prince whole curioſity had 


brought him from diſtant countries, to an in- 


timacy with the great officers, and frequent 


converſation with the Baſſa himſelf. 


- He was at firſt inclined to believe, that the 
man muſt be pleaſed with his own condition, 
whom all approached with reverence, and 
| theard with obedience, and who had the 
| power 
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power to extend his edits to a whole king- 
dom. There can be no pleaſure, ſaid he, 
equal to that of feeling at once the joy of 
thouſands all made happy by wiſe admini- 
ſtration. Yet, ſince, by the law of ſubordi- 
nation, this ſublime delight can be in one 
nation but the lot of one, it is ſurely reaſon- 
able to think there is ſome ſatisfaction more 
popular and acceſſible, and that millions can 
hardly be ſubjected to the will of a ſingle 
man, only to fill his particular breaſt with 
incommunicable content.“ 


Theſe thoughts were often in his mind, 
and he found no ſolution of the difficulty. 
But as preſents and civilities gained him more 
familiarity, he found that almoft every man 
that ſtood high in employment hated all the 
reſt, and was hated by them, and that their 
lives were a continual ſucceſſion of plots and 
detections, ſtratagems and eſcapes, faction 
and treachery. Many of thoſe, who fur- 
rounded the Baſſa, were ſent only to watch 

* 
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| and report his conduct; every tongue was 
miuttering cenſure, and every eye was ſearch- 
ing for a fault. 


At laſt the letters of revocation arrived, 
the Baſſa was carried in chains to Conſtan- 
tinople, and his name was mentioned no 
more. 5 


„ What are we now to think of the pre- 
rogatives of power, ſaid Raſſelas to his ſiſter ; 
is it without any efficacy to good? or, is the 
ſubordinate degree only dangerous, and the 
ſupreme ſafe and glorious ? Is the Sultan the 
only happy man in his dominions ? or, is the 
Sultan himſelf ſubje& to the torments of ſuſ- 
picion, and the dread of enemies?” 


In a ſhort time the ſecond Baſſa was de- 
poſed. 'The Sultan, that had advanced him, 
was murdered by the Janifaries, and his ſucceſ- 

for had other views and different favourites. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


The princeſs purſues her enquiry with 
more diligence than ſucceſs. 


| "pF princeſs, in the mean time, inſi- 

nuated herſelf into many families ; 
for there are few doors, through which libe- 
rality, joined with good humour, cannot find 
its way. The daughters of many houſes were 
airy and chearful, but Nekayah had been 
too long accuſtomed to the converſation df 
Imlac and her brother to be much pleaſed 
with childiſh levity and prattle which had no 
meaning. She found their thoughts narrow, 
their wiſhes low, and their merriment often 
artificial. 'Their pleaſures, poor as they were, 
could not be preſerved pure, but were embit- 
tered by petty competitions and worthleſs 
emulation. They were always jealous of the 
beauty of each other; of a quality to which 
ſolicitude can add nothing, and from which 
IT”: detraction 
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detraction can take nothing away. Many 
were in love with triflers like themſelves, and 
many fancied that they were in love when in 
truth they were only idle. Their affeCti- 
on was ſeldom fixed on ſenſe or virtue, and 
therefore ſeldom ended but in vexation. 
Their grief, however, like their joy, was 
tranſient ; every thing floated in their mind 
unconnected with the paſt or future, ſo that 
one deſire eaſily gave way to another, as a ſe- 
cond ſtone caſt into the water effaces and con- 
founds the circles of the firſt. 


With theſe girls ſhe played as with in- 
offenſive animals, and found them proud 
of her countenance, and weary of her come 
| pany. | 


But her purpoſe was to examine more 
deeply, and her affability eaſily perſuaded the 
hearts that were ſwelling with ſorrow to diſ- 
charge their ſecrets in her ear : and thoſe 
VS hope flattered, or proſperity de- 


lighted, 
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lighted, often courted her to * their 
pleaſures. 


The princeſs and her brother commonly 
met in the evening in a private ſummer houſe 
on the bank of the Nile, and related to each 
| other the occurrences of the day. As they 
were ſitting together, the princeſs caſt her 
eyes upon the river that flowed before her. 
v Anſwer, ſaid ſhe, great father of waters, 
thou that rolleſt thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of 
thy native king. Tell me if thou watereſt, 
through all thy courſe, a fingle habitation 
from which thou doſt not hear the murmurs 


of complaint.” 


« You are then, ſaid Raſſelas, not more 
ſucceſsful in private houſes than I have been 
in courts,” ] have, ſince the laſt partition 
of our provinces, faid the princeſs, enabled 
myſelf to enter familiarly into many fami- 
lies, where there was the faireſt ſhow ot 


Ga proſperity 
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proſperity and peace, and know not one houſe 
that is not haunted by ſome fiend that de- 
ſtroys its quiet. | 


I did not ſeek eaſe among the poor, be- 
cauſe I concluded that there it could not be 
found, But I ſaw many poor whom I had 
ſuppoſed to live in affluence. Poverty has, 
in large cities, very different appearances : 
it is often concealed in ſplendor, and often in 
extravagance, It is the care of a very great 
part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the reſt: they ſupport themſelves by 
temporary expedients, and every day is loſt 
in contriving for the morrow. | 


„ This, however, was an evil, which, 
though frequent, I faw with leſs pain, -be- 
cauſe I could relieve it. Yet ſome have re- 
fuſed my bounties; more offended with my 

[quickneſs to detect their wants, than pleaſed 
with my readineſs to ſuccour them: and 
others, whoſe exigencies compelled them to 
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admit my kindneſs, have never been able to 
forgive their benefactreſs. Many, howe- 
ver, have been ſincerely grateful without 


the oſtentation of gratitude, or the hope of 
other favours.” 


Exp of the FRS r Vorunk. | 


